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ABSTRACT: In 1979, Western Hemisphere exports of sugar, cotton, and beef fell below 
1978 levels, but 1978/79 harvests increased exports of coffee, bananas, grains, and oil- 
seeds and limited expansion of agricultural imports. In 1980, Western Hemisphere 
exports of oilseeds are expected to rise sharply and a significant recovery is anticipated 
for sugar sales. However, expansion of coffee exports may be limited and the trade in cot- 
ton and beef probably will continue near reduced 1979 volumes. Lower production is 
expected to reduce exports and increase imports of grains in 1980. 
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FOREWORD 


This annual review of the Agricultural Situation in the Western Hemisphere is one of 
a series of reports being published which covers Western Europe, the USSR, Eastern 
Europe, Communist Asia, Africa and West Asia, and the Asia and Oceania. It 
supplements the 1979 World Agricultural Situations, WAS-19 to WAS-21. Western 
Hemisphere, as used in this report, includes Canada, Mexico, the five larger Caribbean 
Island countries, Central America, and South America, but excludes the United States. 

Unless otherwise specified, the metric system of weights and measures is used: 1 hec- 
tare equals 2.471 acres and 1 metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds. Similarly, all years are 
calendar years, values are denominated in U.S. dollars and indices of agricultural 
production have a 1961-65 base period. Gross domestic product is abbreviated to GDP 
and gross national product to GNP. Because of recent revisions, data in this report may 
sometimes differ from data used in the World Agricultural Situation reports and from the 
Indices of Agricultural Production in the Western Hemisphere. 

Those participating in the preparation included Richard N. Brown, Jr., Deveta S. Eat- 
mon, Julia K. Garmon, John E. Link, Myles J. Mielke, Nydia Rivera Sanchez, Samuel O. 
Ruff, Lisa J. Shapiro, Paul J. Trapido, Pat Weisgerber, and Lula White. 
Acknowledgement is extended to the Foreign Agricultural Service for assistance, and to 
the U.S. Agricultural Attaches in the Western Hemisphere who provided commodity esti- 
mates and much of the background information through their annual situation and 
commodity reports. 


Thoward £.Mall- 


HOWARD L. HALL 

Leader, Situation and Outlook 
Latin America Branch 
International Economics Division 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
Review of 1979 and Outlook for 1980 


SUMMARY 


The combined agricultural output for Canada and 
22 Latin American countries (excluding Barbados, 
Cuba, Grenada, and Surinam), which had fluctu- 
ated around a rising trend of about 2.9 percent 
from 1969-71 to 1977, increased less than 1 percent 
in 1977 after moving up 3.3 percent in 1978. 
However, increased supplies from 1978/79 crop 
production contributed to further growth of earn- 
ings from agricultural exports during 1979, and 
improved food situations limited expansion of agri- 
cultural imports in most deficit countries. In 
contrast, agriculture in the region was plagued 
more than usual by unfavorable weather and other 
adversities during the year which cut yields of late 
1979 crops and lowered prospects for 1980 
production in many countries. As a consequence, 
growth of agricultural export earnings may be 
more restricted and there will likely be a signifi- 
cant resurgence of imports in 1980. 

New plantings and favorable growing 
conditions maintained a further rise in 1978/79 cof- 
fee production; increased harvests in Brazil, Col- 
ombia, and Central America raised Latin 
America’s production about 16 percent from a year 
earlier. The cocoa bean harvest was estimated to 
be up 9 percent to a new record. Production of 
bananas increased about 5 percent in 1979 in spite 
of storm damage in Panama and late-year worker 
strikes in Costa Rica and Honduras. Cotton 
plantings were larger in Brazil, Colombia and Peru 
but Latin American production declined because of 
growing political turmoil which reduced Central 
American area and output. Western Hemisphere 
1979 beef production was estimated 4 percent below 
the 1978 record because of reduced cattle 
inventories and cattle herd rebuilding in Canada, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Mexico’s plantings of soybeans for the late 1978 
harvest were cut back because of reduced irrigation 
water supplies, and continuing dry conditions held 
Brazil’s 1979 crop at about the low 1978 volume. 
However, strong expansion in Argentina and 
recovery in Paraguay resulted in total Latin 
America’s 1978/79 soybean production being up 8 
percent from a year earlier. The 14-percent gain in 


Western Hemisphere wheat production in 1978 
resulted from strong recoveries in Canada and 
Argentina. Canada’s 1978 barley area was reduced 
sharply as producers shifted to oilseeds. Argen- 
tina’s 1979 corn and sorghum crops were below 
1978 volumes because of damage from dry weather. 
Because of further expansion in Mexico and 
Venezuela and recoveries in Brazil, Chile, and Cen- 
tral America, the 1978/79 production of corn and 
sorghum in Latin America was up about 4 percent 
from the reduced level of the previous year. 

Coffee exports continued up in 1979, rising 11 
percent from 1978, despite a moderate decline in 
Brazilian shipments. Latin American sales of 
bananas and cocoa beans expanded further but 
exports of sugar, cotton, and beef fell from high 
1978 levels. The Argentine wheat trade recovered 
strongly from depressed 1978 levels but serious 
transportation problems hampered Canadian 
exports. Western Hemisphere exports of soybeans 
and feed grains in 1979 continued down from 
reduced 1978 levels because of restricted supplies in 
Canada, Argentina, and Brazil. However, Western 
Hemisphere earnings from agricultural exports 
benefited from rising prices, including those for 
coffee and sugar, which increased sharply after 
midyear. These were reflected in U.S. agricultural 
imports from the Western Hemisphere countries 
which reached an estimated value of $7.9 billion in 
1979, up from $6.8 billion in 1978. 

Latin American wheat imports continued to 
reflect low production in Mexico, Brazil, and Chile 
plus stronger demand in other deficit countries— 
particularly in Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Total 1979 wheat imports were estimated only 5 
percent below the 1978 record of 11.4 million tons. 
Rice imports more than doubled because of drought 
damage to 1978/79 crops in Mexico and Peru. Feed- 
grain imports rose sharply from the 1978 record as 
Brazil became a large importer of corn because of 
production shortfalls, thus offsetting reductions in 
Mexico, Central America and other deficit coun- 
tries. U.S. agricultural exports to Canada, which 
had trended up sharply since 1975, were held near 
the 1978 level of $1.63 billion. Partly because of 


higher prices, U.S. exports to Latin America 
continued up from the 1978 record of $3.2 billion to 
$3.7 billion in 1979. 

The 1979/80 agricultural situation has been 
affected by unusually adverse weather which 
reduced late 1979 production of grains in Canada, 
Mexico, and Central America and reduced 
prospects for recent 1980 feed grain harvests in 
Argentina. Growing civil strife in Nicaragua 
sharply curtailed planting of 1979 cotton; 
harvested area was only one-fifth of the year ear- 
lier level. Major economic reorganization also 
restricted production of coffee, sugar, and beef in 
El Salvador. Coffee and cocoa trees suffered 
hurricane damage in the Dominican Republic and 
storms destroyed bananas in Panama. Blue mold 
severely damaged Cuban tobacco and rust 
infestation greatly reduced 1979/80 sugar output. 
Wet weather limited Brazil's 1979 wheat harvest, 
and drought is expected to further reduce the 1980 
rice crop in Peru. 

Prospects for 1979/80 agricultural production 


are not entirely unfavorable. Current information 
indicates excellent 1980 harvests of soybeans, corn, 
and cotton in Brazil. High world prices and 
removal of the International Sugar Organization 
(ISO) export quotas are expected to encourage 
recovery of sugar production in Brazil and other 
Latin American countries; and coffee output may 
continue near 1979 levels. However, beef 
production in Canada and Argentina may continue 
to decline in 1980. 

Large supplies and improvements in transport 
and handling facilities may result in increased 
Canadian wheat exports in 1980; but Argentine 
exports may be down from the 1979 total of 4.5 
million tons. Argentine export supplies of 1980 
corn and sorghum are estimated to be down 
sharply from year-earlier levels, with an increased 
share committed for shipment to the Soviet Union. 
The U.S. share of an enlarged market for wheat 
and feed grains is expected to result in an 
unusually sharp rise in total U.S. agricultural 
exports to Latin America in 1980. (Howard L. Hall) 


CANADA 


Canada’s gross national product is expected to 
have little, if any, real growth in 1980, compared 
with a 2.9-percent growth rate in 1979. The 
consumer price index is projected to average about 
11 percent higher in 1980—a significant increase 
over 1979's rate of 9.1 percent and the first year 
since 1976 that Canada has had double-digit 
inflation. The Canadian dollar’s external value, 
which held around U.S. $0.85 during 1979, may 
strengthen modestly with a trading range of U.S. 
$0.85 to U.S. $0.89. Unemployment in 1980 will 
likely rise to around 8.5 percent from 7.6 percent in 
1979. 

Canada’s 1980 Federal budget deficit will grow 
to at least C$12 billion and its balance of pay- 
ments will register a deficit in the C$6 billion 
range. The large deficit is concentrated in the area 
of services—money going out of the country in 
interest and dividend payments, spending on 
travel in other countries, and payments for other 
services. In 1979, the current account deficit was 
‘ about C$5 billion. This is equivalent to a $50 bil- 
lion deficit in the United States. 

The positive side of Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments is in the merchandise trade account which 
posted a record surplus of C$4.1 billion in 1979. But 
even within this account there is a continuing and 
hard-to-overcome deficit in fully manufactured 
goods. The merchandise surplus is built on agricul- 
tural products and resources such as minerals, nat- 
ural gas, and forest products. The export surplus 


on this type of goods in 1979 totalled about C$20 
billion. A huge deficit of about C$16 billion on end 
products cut into the surplus. Fully manufactured 
goods accounted for only 32 percent of exports in 
1979, down from 36 percent in 1978. 


Production and Trade 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 1979 cash 
receipts from farming operations totaled just short 
of C$14 billion—up 17 percent from the C$11.9 bil- 
lion realized in 1978. Total estimates include: cash 
receipts from the sale of farm products; Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments on previous 
years’ crops; cash advances on farm-stored grains; 
and deficiency payments made by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. Farm operating costs in 1979 
rose C$1.2 billion to C$8.5 billion. 

The production of grain and oilseed crops in 
Canada can best be examined together because in 
many cases they are produced by the same farmers 
and a shift in acreage of grain often affects the oil- 
seed acreage and vice versa. 

Total production of grain and oilseeds in 1979 
was 41.8 million tons, down 9 percent from 1978. 
Larger oilseed production was offset by reduced 
feed grain output. The decline was entirely in West- 
ern Canada where seeding was delayed by a late 
wet spring and little or no rain fell during July. 
Total production of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, 
and mixed grains was down 12 percent to 36.5 


million tons. Oilseeds, at 5.34 million tons, were up 
11 percent. 

Rapeseed acreage was up 22 percent and almost 
equaled barley acreage which was down 13 
percent; however, disappointing yields resulted in a 
crop only slightly above the 1978 level. Acreage of 
flaxseed and sunflowers was up 76 and 79 percent, 
respectively. These increases came not only in 
response to strong export markets, but also because 
alternative grain crops had not been moving off 
farms to the extent that oilseeds had. Farmers in 
the prairie provinces in recent years have been 
able to market only about 60 percent of their crops 
in the year of production. As cash-flow problems 
become more acute, farmers switch to crops that 
have the best prospects of moving to market. 

Had there been sufficient moisture during the 
1979 growing season, there likely would have been 
a record wheat crop since substantially more 
fertilizer had been used. However, the protein 
content of the spring wheat crop was good. 

In the past 2 years and in the current (1979/80) 
crop year, exports of grain and oilseeds have been 
hampered substantially by constraints in Canada’s 
transportation system. While the export market 
was strong, it is estimated that actual exports were 
2 million tons below potential exports in each of 
the past 3 years. In other words, with adequate 
transportation from Western Canada to export ter- 
minals, overseas shipments might have been as 
much as 66 million tons for the 3 years, rather 
than the 60 million actually realized. 

The tobacco crop in 1979 was hit by an outbreak 
of blue mold which reduced the crop to 165 million 
pounds from a target level of 230 million. Hence, 
stocks of manufactured tobacco prior to the 
planting of the 1980 crop were relatively low. Prior 
to the blue mold outbreak, projections of Canadian 
exports from the 1979 crop approached 100 million 
pounds. 

The Canadian cattle industry in 1979 witnessed 
an end to the downward inventory adjustments of 
the last few years and a sharp year-to-year decline 
in the rate of female slaughter. Preliminary data 
show that heifer slaughter declined 16 percent from 
a year earlier, while cow slaughter fell nearly 25 
percent. The trend is expected to continue in 1980 
and should allow for a gradual, but modest, 
inventory increase throughout the year. However, 
the industry certainly did not respond to the higher 
prices and improved outlook for 1979 and 1980 
with the same expansion enthusiasm that it 
exhibited at the start of the previous expansionary 
phase in 1969. 


For 1979, Canadian beef and veal production 
was approximately 955,000 tons, fully 10 percent 
below the 1978 outturn of more than 1 million. The 
reduced level of female slaughter in 1979 


contributed significantly to the overall decline in 
beef output. Steer slaughter was down an esti- 
mated 8 percent. Reduced calf slaughter (35 percent 
below 1978) reflected the smaller calf crops of 1977 
and 1978, and contributed to reduced meat output. 

Buoyed by a strong cattle market, hog market 
prices held at relatively attractive levels through- 
out the first quarter of 1979. Canadian hog 
producers responded by continued expansion as 
late as the third quarter of 1979. Consequently, 
pork output in Canada in 1979 reached an esti- 
mated 745,000 tons, an increase of 20 percent over 
the 1978 level. By the final quarter of 1979, 
strength in the hog market had begun to subside 
with dressed hogs (index 100) at Toronto falling to 
a monthly average low for the year in November of 
C$55.60 per hundredweight from the 1979 high in 
February of C$77.08. 

The extent of the hog expansion in Canada dur- 
ing 1978 and 1979 became particularly evident in 
December 1979 when the dressed weight of slaugh- 
tered federally inspected hogs actually exceeded 
the dressed weight of cattle slaughter (not includ- 
ing calves). 

For the second consecutive year, Canada was a 
net exporter of pork in 1979, and the United States 
surpassed Japan as Canada’s major pork export 
market. A preliminary estimate for Canadian pork 
exports in 1979 is 80,000 tons, with about half 
destined for U.S. points, an estimated 40 percent 
for Japan, and the balance for other countries. 

The factors that led to increased pork production 
and increased pork exports also contributed to 
lower pork imports. The United States is the major 
supplier of pork to Canada, traditionally account- 
ing for more than 95 percent of imported supplies. 


Outlook 


Canadian exports will be curtailed by a slump 
in the U.S. automobile and housing markets, but 
will be stimulated by sales of grain abroad and by 
higher world prices for Canadian surplus energy 
resources. Although Canada imports crude oil for 
consumption in the Atlantic provinces, the nation 
is a small net exporter of energy. Canada shares a 
number of U.S. energy problems—declining domes- 
tic production of conventional oil and increasing 
imports for at least the next several years. But 
Canada has surplus reserves of natural gas and 
some excess hydro capacity for export to the 
United States. The Canadian Government sub- 
sidizes imports of oil—mostly to eastern Canada— 
so that consumers there pay about the same for 
their oil as the rest of Canada pays for domestic 
oil. Import compensation is expected to reach 
between C$2.5 and C$3.0 billion in 1980, depending 
on increases in world prices. Canadian oil is now 
controlled at roughly half the international price. 


Rapid improvements are being made in Can- 
ada’s long neglected grain handling and 
transportation system. Progress was made in 1979 
in overcoming impediments which have hampered 
grain/oilseed exports. However, it is expected that 
exports will again be held to about 20 million tons 
in the current crop year despite the strong world 
demand for these crops. 

A goal has been set by the Canadian Wheat 
Board to gradually increase its export capacity so 
that by 1985 the system can move 30 million tons 
to terminals for overseas shipment. The Wheat 
Board foresees an increase in world demand which 
would enable Canada to increase its grain/oilseed 
exports by 50 percent by the mid-1980’s. 

The forecast for farm cash receipts in 1980 is 
C$15 billion, an increase less than half that 
experienced in 1979. Farm operating costs are fore- 
cast to increase 17 percent, producing a reduction 
in net farm income of 12 percent. 

Cash receipts from all crops rose 15 percent in 
1979, and are forecast to increase 17 percent in 
1980. Crop receipts in 1980 will represent about 46 
percent of total farm cash receipts. Receipts from 
all livestock and products in 1979 rose 18 percent, 
but only a 2 percent further increase is expected in 
1980. 

Canada’s 1980 wheat area is expected to be up 
nearly 6 percent with production likely to exceed 
last year’s relatively small harvest. Barley acreage 
is indicated to be up over a fifth, suggesting a sig- 
nificant increase from 1979's 8.46 million tons. The 
significant increase is expected since there is a low 
carryover of stocks and barley prices have returned 
to attractive levels. 

Total corn production could jump from 1979's 5- 
million tons to 8-million tons in the next few years. 
Most of this increase would be in Ontario Province, 
mainly as the result of new hybrid varieties. 

The significant increases in 1980 grain acreage 
and production would come at the expense of oil- 
seeds, of which there is currently a mounting over- 
supply. In addition to the immense North and 
South American soybean crops, it is now apparent 
that competition from other oil bearing crops such 
as coconut and palm will also have an effect. 

Rapeseed acreage in Canada is projected to 
decline 22 percent in 1980 due to the comparative 
glut in oilseeds, less favorable prices, and the 
disappointing yields producers received last year. 
This is a reduction of over 2 million acres. A 
decline of 20 to 25 percent is also anticipated in 
acreage of the less important flax and sunflower 
crops. 

The beef cattle cycle ended its downward phase 
in 1979. For 1980, the increased rate of female 
retention will have a large effect on beef output 
and prices. Most industry analysts predict prices to 


advance up to 10 percent throughout the year. The 
precise level of female slaughter reduction in 1980 
is difficult to predict. The March 1980 expectation 
was for a further decline in total beef output of 
about 4 to 5 percent. This would place 1980 Cana- 
dian beef and veal output near 910,000 metric tons. 
Since the breeding herd likely stabilized by Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, the potential probably exists for a 
small increase in the 1980 calf crop, the first 
increase in 5 years and the base from which future 
increases in beef production will emanate. 

The announced level for beef imports for 1980 is 
determined from a formula based on a pattern 
which is countercyclical to domestic beef supplies. 
Country allocations for 1980 are: the United States, 
13,200 tons; Australia, 31,615 tons; New Zealand, 
32,300 tons; and reserved for new entrants, 771 
tons. Since the outlook for imported 
manufacturing-type beef in Canada in 1980 is 
unchanged from the 1979 situation, it is unlikely 
that Canada’s global import quota will be filled. 
However, there is some speculation that imports of 
beef from the United States could come much 
closer to filling the Canadian quota allocation than 
in 1979 if Canada lifts its DES certification 
requirements, following USDA action to confirm 
the absence of the additive within the U.S. 
livestock industry. 

Hog price declines of late 1979 are expected to 
influence production decisions, but it will probably 
be mid-1980 before producer response to lower 
market returns will be reflected in any substantial 
declines in marketing. Additionally, breeding herd 
liquidation early in 1980, in response to 
unfavorable pork prices, could increase total pork 
supplies in the first half of 1980. 

In summary, the total hog or pork output from 
January to June 1980, could range between a 10- to 
15-percent increase over the 6-month period a year 
earlier. Gradual slaughter declines appear likely by 
the second half of the year and are expected to 
ease the year-to-year production increase. On bal- 
ance, it is projected that total Canadian pork out- 
put for 1980 will reach about 785,000 tons, an 
increase of slightly more than 5 percent above the 
estimated 1979 figure. 

Increased pork supplies in the United States in 
1980 (during the first 9 weeks, federally inspected 
slaughter was up 23 percent from a year ago), may 
temper the level of Canadian exports. Exports to 
Japan could also decrease since current pork prices 
in Japan are reportedly affected by overproduction 
and static consumption levels. Also, Japanese hog 
farmers have asked for restrictions on imports of 
pork meat. 

Expanded hog production in the United States 
in 1980 should continue to temper the level of Can- 
adian live hog exports as well. This portends a fur- 


ther downward trend from an estimated 72,015 
hogs exported in 1979 and 129,949 in 1978. 

Given anticipated price declines in the United 
States for 1980 and projected lower domestic 
slaughter in Canada in the last half of the year, 
imports of pork from the United States can be 
expected to at least maintain the 1979 level. 

A small expansion in 1979 Canadian milk 
production is expected to be followed by another 3 
percent increase in 1980, with most of the larger 
outturn going into evaporated whole milk 
production—shipments in 1980 are forecast to rise 
200 percent above the 1979 level and will go 
mainly to Algeria and other North African coun- 
tries. 

The chicken and turkey sectors are under 


control of marketing boards which regulate supply 
through production and import quotas. The import 
quota on chickens for 1980 is set at 22,000 tons 
compared with 25,000 estimated for 1979 and at 
23,587 tons for 1981. Traditionally, all such imports 
have come from the United States. The United 
States has also been supplying Canada with 2,000 
to 3,000 tons of turkey meat and several :aillion 
dozen eggs per year. 

Canada imports large quantities of fruits and 
vegetables—a very large proportion of which comes 
from the United States. The value of such imports 
from the United States approached US$600 million 
in 1978 and 1979; in 1980, these imports are 
expected to reach about US$625 million. (Pat 
Weisgerber) 


MEXICO 


The Mexican economy, in a continuation of the 
recovery that started in 1978, showed more dyna- 
mism in 1979 than expected. Economic activity 
showed considerable strength in 1979 as real GDP 
growth reached 8 percent. The rapid growth rate 
reflected high utilization of production capacity 
and brought to focus problems related to the 
supply of raw materials, transportation, and stor- 
age. High domestic demand resulted in a sharp 
increase in the growth of imports while exports of 
goods and services other than petroleum slowed. 
Hence, the current account registered a $4.2-billion 
deficit which was nearly offset by capital inflows 
and money from tourism which helped 
international reserves increase nearly 34 percent to 
$3.1 billion. 

The strong expansion of demand, coupled with 
supply bottlenecks, resulted in higher inflation, 
estimated at near 20 percent. Increases in employ- 
ment and personal disposable income expanded 
private consumption expenditures. Government 
consumption is estimated to have grown about 10 
percent in 1979. Public and private investment 
both increased about 18 percent. The financial sec- 
tor continued its strong credit and money supply 
expansion policy while the public sector deficit 
remained similar to that in 1978, at about 6.6 
percent of GDP. 

The petroleum, petrochemical, and construction 
sectors again led the advance in economic growth 
with gains of 15, 14, and 12 percent, respectively. 
The electrical and manufacturing sectors 
experienced good gains, but agriculture remained 
constant. 

Mexican agriculture, as usual, was plagued by 
weather problems during 1979. Transportation was 
also once again an area of much concern for the 


farm sector as shortages of railcars prevented 
timely movement of agricultural commodities. 
Agricultural production in 1979 stagnated at the 
1978 level and was slightly more than 1 percent 
below the longrun trend. The poor agricultural 
performance and the high population growth rate 
resulted in per capita farm output and food 
production falling to the lowest level of the past 
decade. While some crops experienced improvement 
during 1979, overall cereal and oilseed production 
failed to keep pace with demand: 

Slightly higher coffee yields offset a drop in 
harvested area as coffee production remained near 
the 1978 level. Domestic coffee consumption 
increased slightly in 1979 and coffee stocks fell as 
exports increased nearly 70 percent. Cocoa bean 
production increased slightly as harvested area 
expanded and yields improved due to rehabilitation 
of some trees. Output is also expected to increase 
about 3 percent in 1980. 

Problems continued within the sugar industry 
during 1979. Despite a slight improvement in 
production, 1979's sugar output was disappointing. 
Labor shortages during harvesting and delayed 
milling resulted in lower sucrose content of the 
cane. Government price controls on sugar 
continued to encourage consumption which had 
been expanding 9 to 10 percent per year. 
Household consumption of sugar continued to 
remain about constant because of distribution 
problems, but this was offset by increased usage in 
the rapidly growing soft drink sector. 

Production of most fruits and vegetables 
continued to expand in response to strong demand 
during 1979. An exception was strawberry 
production which fell as pest problems and the 
declining quality of plants lowered yields. Tomato 


production was up about 10 percent due to 
increased area. 

Farmer dissatisfaction with wheat prices 
resulted in a shift to cotton in 1979, with cotton 
area expanding 10 percent. However, insect prob- 
lems and unfavorable weather lowered yields, and 
1979 cotton production declined slightly from the 
1978 level and was about 3 percent below the 
longrun trend. Increased exports and higher 
domestic consumption continued to put downward 
pressure on cotton stocks during 1979. Increases in 
support levels for wheat, soybeans, and basic food 
grains are expected to encourage farmers to switch 
from cotton to food grains and soybeans in 1980, 
and could result in a 20-percent decline in cotton 
exports during 1980. 

A sharp drop in 1979 wheat area was partly off- 
set by higher yields as production dropped 6 
percent from 1978. The decline in area reflects the 
longrun down trend in wheat area resulting from 
low support prices for wheat and a wet planting 
period which prevented farmers from reaching area 
goals. Concern over basic food production resulted 
in the Government increasing the support price for 
wheat about 18 percent in the fall of 1979. Higher 
prices and anticipated water shortages for the 
summer of 1980 in northwest Mexico encouraged 
expansion in fall 1979 wheat plantings—up nearly 
60 percent. Current information indicates a May- 
June 1980 harvest of 2.5 million tons with 1980 
wheat imports down slightly from 1979 to about 1.1 
million. 

Corn is the primary food grain consumed in 
Mexico, and corn tortillas are the basic food item 
in the diet of most rural communities and the 
majority of the urban working and middle classes. 
The 1979 corn harvest was very poor—estimates 
indicate that it was about 8 percent below the 1978 
crop and more than 10 percent below the longrun 
trend. Corn, grown all across the country, is highly 
dependent on rainfall since only 10 to 15 percent is 
irrigated. In 5 of the past 9 years, Mexico has 
experienced rainfall well below the average. The 
drought combined with early frost reduced 
production sharply in 1979. To encourage spring 
1980 plantings, the Government raised the support 
price for corn to $152 per ton. However, continued 
dry weather through March 1980 places some 
uncertainty on the outlook for the 1980 crop. 

Beans, the other main ingredient in the Mexican 
diet, also suffered from the 1979 drought and early 
frost. Estimates indicate production was nearly 30 
percent below 1978, and about 37 percent below the 
long run trend. 

Improved availability of irrigation water, early 
in 1979, permitted an expansion in rice area and 
resulted in production, about 16 percent above 
1978; but still nearly 10 percent below the longrun 


trend. The outlook for 1980 is for a a reduction in 
rice production due to continued dry conditions and 
declining reservoir water levels throughout north- 
ern Mexico. 

Drought conditions also affected 1979 sorghum 
production, reducing it nearly 30 percent below the 
1978 and longrun trend levels. Barley and oat 
production were also down sharply from 1978. The 
outlook for the spring 1980 sorghum crop is 
favorable. The Government’s efforts to encourage 
corn production in 1980 could result in some shift- 
ing out of sorghum, which would result in higher 
imports of sorghum. 

Mexican oilseed production, during 1979, 
increased dramatically from the 1978 level. The 
larger output is attributed to substantial gains in 
harvested area for all major oilseed crops plus 
some improvement in yields. Soybeans production 
nearly doubled in 1979 and replaced cottonseed as 
the number one oilseed. Farmers, encouraged by 
the removal of restrictions on planting, abundant 
water supplies in early 1979, and higher support 
prices, expanded soybean area by nearly 60 
percent. Safflower production was up slightly as 
expanded area offset yields which were lowered by 
unseasonal rains at maturity. Sesame production 
continued to expand in response to growing export 
demand and was nearly 22 percent above the 
longrun trend. Domestic consumption of oilseed 
products continued to increase because of the 
larger urban populations and incomes, expanded 
Government retailing and distribution systems, 
and a growing mixed feed industry. The outlook for 
major oilseed crops in 1980 indicates a drop-off in 
production, primarily because of shortages of irri- 
gation water. 

The livestock sector was plagued not only by 
transportation and feed problems, but also by other 
economic and political factors. The drought and 
frosts which reduced crop production also damaged 
pastures. The northern states were particularly 
hard hit because Mexican cattle production is 
almost entirely dependent on pasture. Increasing 
domestic demand for beef and the slow expansion 
of the livestock sector the past few years resulted 
in a Government embargo on exports of beef and 
live cattle. Because of inadequate transportation, 
storage, and slaughter facilities to convert and 
move meat production to consuming centers from 
northern areas, which traditionally produce for 
export, the embargo had little impact on the 
consumption of domestic beef. Thus, this embargo 
resulted in increased cattle numbers and put addi- 
tional pressure on pastures. Beef and veal 
production in 1979 increased only slightly from 
1978. 

Cattle imports, mostly holstein to improve dairy 
herds, remained at 1978 levels. Cattle exports 


dropped sharply because of the embargo, 
registering only 381,000 head, less than half the 
1978 number. Beef and veal amounted to only 13 
percent of the 45,000 tons exported in 1978. Exports 
of live cattle—mostly feeder cattle—should be up in 
1980. The Government originally set a quota of 
440,000 head for the September 1979 to August 
1980 period but later increased it to about 517,000 
head. By early February 1980, 422,000 head had 
already been exported. Beef and veal exports are 
expected to increase to about 25,000 tons in 1980, 
assuming Mexico permits this level of exports. 
Domestic production of beef and veal in 1980 is 
expected to remain near the 1979 figure. 

The swine industry experienced about a 2- 
percent increase in production in 1979. This was 
somewhat less than anticipated due to a lack of 
new investment and some transportation-related 
disruptions. The poultry industry continued to 
expand rapidly during 1979. Estimates indicate a 
12-percent increase in poultry meat production in 
1980, despite some feed storage problems. Egg 
production also increased 6 to 9 percent during 
1979. As in the other livestock sectors, poultry 
meat and egg production in 1980 will depend on 
the transportation situation and the cost and avail- 
ability of feed. 

Milk production is estimated to have increased 
about 2 percent in 1979. Faced with declining 
profits in 1979, dairymen began switching to more 
non-confined operations. The Government 
approved a 20-percent milk price increase during 
1979, after 2 years of stable milk prices and the 
steadily increasing cost of producing milk. 

Mexico’s agricultural exports continued to 
decline in relative importance to total exports dur- 
ing 1979. Petroleum products accounted for about 
35 percent of total exports during the January- 
November period of 1978 and accounted for 49 
percent for the same period during 1979. Agricul- 
tural exports, while slipping relatively, increased in 
value over 14 percent from 1978. Coffee, the single 
most important farm export, was about 50 percent 
higher in value in 1979 as a result of a sharp 
increase in volume which offset lower prices. Cot- 
ton exports were up in both quantity and value. 

The United States again was Mexico’s main 
supplier and market for farm goods. Because of the 
continuing relatively poor performance in the 
Mexican agricultural sector and increasing 
Mexican demand, the value of U.S. farm shipments 
were up 77 percent to $1 billion: corn exports fell 
about 40 percent to 848,000 tons—partly due to 
transportation problems; sorghum exports jumped 
115 percent to 1.3 million tons; soybean exports 
dropped 42 percent to 408,000 tons while cottonseed 
was down nearly 97 percent to 1,000 tons, and 
sunflowerseed fell from 319,000 tons to 1,000 tons. 


The value of U.S. farm imports from Mexico 
increased 11 percent to $1.2 billion in 1979. Coffee 
accounted for most of the increase, reaching $420 
million, as the result of a sharp increase in volume 
and somewhat higher prices. 

The 1980 outlook is for a continuation of strong 
GDP growth, presently forecast at 8 percent. The 
introduction of the value added tax, plus wage 
adjustments and price increases on some controlled 
price items in the first part of the year, resulted in 
rather sharp increases in the price index for the 
first 2-months of 1980. Inflation will continue to be 
a problem, but some sources see it declining during 
1980. The public expenditure program for the next 
2 years will give increasing priority to those 
programs and investments which will sustain eco- 
nomic growth and create jobs. Particular attention 
will be directed toward the agricultural and rural 
sector, the transportation system, storage facilities, 
and port capacities. 

During 1979, the Government made a number of 
policy changes that will influence agriculture and 
agricultural trade. In an attempt to reverse the 
trend toward growing trade restrictions, Mexico 
moved toward liberalizing its trade policies. This 
included a return to a tender basis for the purchase 
of grains with some purchases made directly for 
the accounts of private firms rather than the Gov- 
ernment. Mixed committees, with representatives 
from Government and private trade associations, 
were established to provide the framework for 
import decisions and to purchase in the name of 
and for the account of private firms. Even though 
some purchases were made on a tender basis, the 
Mexican Government still preferred to deal Govern- 
ment-to-Government or by direct negotiations with 
foreign suppliers. 

In order to assure that retail prices were not 
raised excessively, the Government established a 
rigid retail price system over a number of basic 
foods. On the producer side, price support increases 
ranged from 4 to 15 percent during 1979. The out- 
look for 1980 is for additional support price 
increases along with more credit being directed to 
the farm sector. Perhaps the most innovative new 
plan to be discussed over the past decade is the 
“Mexican Food System”. This very comprehensive 
plan was announced at the end of March 1980. It 
calls for self-sufficiency in basic foods—corn and 
beans—by 1982, and better nutrition for the 
population. The basic component of the system is 
the development of dryland production districts. 
The impact of this is yet to be determined. 

Regardless of the level of agricultural production 
in 1980, the agricultural trade outlook for 1980 and 
1981 is for continued large-scale imports of basic 
food commodities. Depending upon the success of 
various programs the level of imports will vary. 


However, in order to cover deficits in production, 
rebuild stocks, and insure domestic supplies in the 


2 years prior to the next presidential election, the 
overall trend will be up. (John E. Link) 


CARIBBEAN 


Cuba 


Cuba’s economic growth in 1979—officially esti- 
mated between 4 and 5 percent—failed to meet the 
planned target of 6 percent. The principal causes 
for failure were shortfalls in sugar and tobacco 
production and labor productivity gains of by only 
0.8 percent compared with a projected goal of 4 
percent. 

Aggregate agricultural output has increased at 5 
to 7 percent over the past 3 years. This 
performance compares favorably with the Govern- 
ment’s goal to expand output by about 16 percent 
between 1976 and 1980. New lands were brought 
into production, irrigation works were developed 
and improved, and considerable progress was 
made in agricultural mechanization, particularly 
for sugarcane. 

The country’s economy is dominated by 
developments in the sugar industry. Cuba produces 
about 7 percent of world sugar production and com- 
petes with Brazil as the world’s largest sugar 
producer. Sugar output increased from an average 
of about 5.5 million tons during 1971-74 to over 7 
million tons for the period 1977-79. Sugar exports 
account for 75 to 85 percent of the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings. 

Nearly 40 percent of sugar harvesting is now 
mechanized and this figure is expected to exceed 60 
percent by the early 1980's. The lifting and loading 
of harvested cane is completely mechanized, and 
since 1975 more than 50 percent of sugarcane land 
has been treated with herbicides to control weeds. 
There are 16 sugar refineries and 11 distilleries in 
operation and construction of 4 new sugar mills is 
in process. Progress has also been made in 
repairing 9,500 kilometers of railway track 
servicing the industry and in developing machin- 
ery manufacturing plants to produce mechanical 
sugarcane harvesting equipment and repair parts 
for the sugar mills. 

Growing conditions for Cuba’s 1978/79 
sugarcane crop were reported to be excellent and, 
in spite of harvesting problems resulting from wet 
weather and a high rate of worker absenteeism, 
sugar production was officially estimated down 
only slightly from the target of 8 million tons. 
However, the Government announced that 1979/80 
production will be down sharply—1 to 2 million 
tons—because of rust and a host of additional 
problems. Some reports indicate that serious 
spread of sugar rust may have affected cane variet- 


ies which make up as much as 40 percent of the 
crop. A special campaign to replant more resistent 
varieties is underway. 

Tobacco is the second most important export 
crop. Growers were successful in meeting their 
planting goals of 47,000 hectares in 1979, but 
production was devastated by an outbreak of blue 
mold and other diseases. According to reports, only 
a tenth of the crop withstood the spread of blue 
mold. When the first outbreak of blue mold hit the 
1979 tobacco crop, production estimates were 
30,000 tons, but were later lowered to about 5,000. 
This severe drop in production resulted not only in 
cancelling some 1980 export contracts but also in 
importing some tobacco from Spain. 

Citrus is becoming more important and will 
likely replace tobacco as the second most 
important export crop. Program objectives for 1980 
are to increase area from 160,000 to 200,000 hec- 
tares. Official production forecasts are for 350,000 
tons, up from 250,000 tons in 1979. Most of the 
increased production will be for export. 


An ambitious program to rehabilitate coffee 
plantations in the mountainous eastern region of 
the country has been underway since 1975 when 
frosts in Brazil caused world prices to rise sharply. 
Price incentives and improved credit facilities are 
offered to producers, and coffee workers are being 
paid higher wages. 

Food production has been expanding but short- 
ages in the market place still persist. Much 
progress was made between 1970 and 1979 in 
increasing the production of tomatoes, bananas, 
and plantains. Progress also has been made in 
expanding rice production, but it is still too early to 
conclude whether the original objectives of 100 
percent self-sufficiency in rice by the early 1980's 
will be met. Pork production, however, will be 
greatly affected by the severe outbreak of African 
Swine Fever, particularly in Guantanamo, one of 
the most important pork producing areas. 

Canadian exports to Cuba—Canada’s most 
important trading partner in Latin America— 
reached $186 million in 1979 up from $157 million 
in 1978. Nearly three-fourths of this trade was 
wheat and wheat flour. Cuban exports to Canada 
were only about $50 million and have shown little 
growth in recent years. Attempts are being made to 
expand trade with the non-communist industrial 
countries, particularly Japan, Canada and Spain. 

During 1979, sugar exports to USSR were about 


3.8 million tons compared with 3.9 million in 1978. 
During 1978, 555,000 tons were supplied to socialist 
countries such as Albania, People’s Republic of 
China, and Yugoslavia; up to 600,000 tons went to 
other Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) countries. About 2.6 million tons went to 
noncommunist countries and for domestic 
consumption. 

Under the January 1978 International Sugar 
Agreement (ISA), Cuba was allocated an export 
quota of 2.5 million tons. To meet this quota, Cuba 
needs to produce at least 7.5 million tons. Since the 
free market price has risen from 8 cents per pound 
early in 1979 to over 20 cents in early 1980, Cuba 
has been negotiating to reduce its sugar commit- 
ments to the USSR to protect its free market ISA 
quota allowance. 

Cuba’s budget and economic plans for 1980 
indicate a drop in the economic growth rate to 3 
percent mainly because of the decline in sugar out- 
put and the near failure in the tobacco crop. Bud- 
get projections for 1980 indicate little or no 
increase over 1979 expenditures. Small budget 
increases for agriculture, industry, education, and 
public health are expected to be offset by small 
budgetary cuts in housing, community services, 
defense, and internal security. Officials have 
indicated that priority will be given to finishing 
projects already underway rather than beginning 
ambitious new ones. (Nydia Rivera Sanchez) 


Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic, with a population of 
over 5 million, is the second largest country in the 
Caribbean after Cuba. Per capita GDP is estimated 
at $890. The rate of economic growth, however, has 
declined over the past 5 years, due largely to the 
significant increase in the cost of imported fuel 
and a decrease in the price of its key export— 
sugar. End-of-year estimates indicate a GDP 
increase of more than 5 percent in 1979. This is 
slightly below the estimate made before Hurricanes 
David and Frederick hit the island. 

The country’s balance of payments, like that of 
most energy importing countries, has deteriorated 
since 1973. However, the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem was alleviated, in 1979, through a series of 
international loans, credits, and donations received 
following the hurricanes. Inflation, minimal in the 
1960's, accelerated in the 1970's and exceeded 20 
percent in 1979. 

Agriculture remains the most important sector 
of the economy, although second to manufacturing 
as a percentage of GDP since 1975. Unemployment 
remains a serious problem. Total agricultural out- 
put fell, as a result of Hurricanes David and Fre- 
derick, from an index of 150 in 1978 to 146 in 1979. 
Total food production continued at about the same 


level as in 1978. Coffee suffered damage from the 
hurricanes—latest estimates indicate that 10 
percent of the coffee trees were lost. The per capita 
index of agricultural production declined from 100 
in 1978 to 95 in 1979. Commodities showing the 
largest 1979 reductions were coffee, beans, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and tobacco. 

The Price Stabilization Institute (INESPRE) 
continued to administer its system of price 


_ supports and market controls for rice, beans, corn, 


edible oils, sugar, onions, garlic, and chicken. Price 
supports for red and black beans were raised about 
8 percent in 1979, but were held constant for rice, 
corn, sorghum, onions, and potatoes. 

The Dominican Republic requires both import 
and export permits for practically all products to 
protect the domestic food supply/demand situation 
from fluctuations in the world food situation. - 
Granting and withholding permits enables the 
Government to regulate quantities of imports and 
exports needed to meet domestic requirements with- 
out completely banning exports or imports of 
individual products. 

The value of 1979 agricultural exports was esti- 
mated at about $530 million, 17 percent above 
1978. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco are tradi- 
tional agricultural exports of the Dominican 
Republic and account for 96 percent of total agri- 
cultural export value. The United States purchased 
approximately 77 percent of the Dominican 
Republic's agricultural exports. 

Agricultural imports for 1979 were estimated at 
about $230 million. The Dominican Republic 
continues to be the best overall Caribbean market 
for U.S. agricultural exports. U.S. agricultural 
exports were valued at $180 million in 1979 and 
accounted for 78 percent of all agricultural imports. 


The Dominican Republic continues to be 
dependent on imports to satisfy the increasing 
domestic demand for many food and feed products, 
such as wheat, rice, feed grains, and oilseed 
products. During 1979, the balance of trade 
deteriorated to a deficit of almost $300 million as 
total exports reached nearly $775 million while 
imports rose by 25 percent to about $1,070 million. 

Sugar output, which failed to meet early 1979 
estimates because of technical and labor problems 
and because of heavy rains during the harvest sea- 
son, was still over 2 percent above the 1978 level 
due to the increase in the total area harvested. 

Cocoa bean production in 1979 increased about 6 
percent in response to generally favorable weather 
conditions, no major pest and disease problems, 
and continued Government assistance to growers. 

Rice remains the chief staple of the Dominican 
diet. Per capita consumption is estimated at 100 
pounds per year (milled basis). Although 1979 rice 
production did not exceed 1978 levels, no rice was 


imported and consumption levels were maintained 
only by reducing stocks to very low levels. 

A moderate improvement in the livestock sector 
was related to good weather and good pasture 
conditions throughout the year. This was offset to 
some extent by the devastation created by the Afri- 
can Swine Fever (ASF) epidemic and heavy losses 
in the poultry industry caused by Hurricane David. 
As of April 1980, the Dominican Government 
continued its ban on beef exports. Domestic 
consumption of beef increased about 5.5 percent 
over 1978. 

During 1979, the country continued to receive 
bilateral and multilateral assistance from 
international institutions and foreign governments. 
For FY 1979, the United States extended a $28- 
million line of credit under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) to purchase U.S. vegetable oils, 
soybeans, and wheat. A $15-million PL 480, Title 1 
program was negotiated featuring wheat, vegetable 
oils, and corn. 

The general economic outlook for 1980 appears 
to be relatively good. Total agricultural production 
is expected to rise by 5 percent in 1980 and regain 
1978 levels. Commodities expected to show 
recovery in 1980 are pigeon peas, beans, onions, 
potatoes, cassava, rice, and beef. Foreign exchange 
earnings from the main export products—coffee, 
sugar and cocoa—appear good since prices are 
expected to remain strong and production 
prospects are favorable. Total export earnings are 
expected to reach $1.27 billion, a 27-percent 
increase from 1979. 

The Ministry of Agriculture recently announced 
an ambitious plan to invest more than $350 million 
in the agricultural sector. Much of this investment 
($200 million) will be made through the Agricul- 
tural Bank. The Government is also continuing its 
policy of encouraging heavy investments in the 
development and improvement of irrigation sys- 
tems. Government policies are expected to have a 
long range positive effect on the improvement of 
the agricultural sector. (Nydia Rivera Sanchez) 


Haiti 


Haiti’s economic growth in 1979 was about the 
same as the previous year despite the smaller 
1978/79 coffee crop (harvested in 1978 but sold in 
1979) which resulted in a decline in export earn- 
ings. Improved overall performance in 1979 agri- 
cultural output, along with continued moderate 
growth in light manufacturing and construction 
industries, helped maintain annual per capita GDP 
growth at about 2.5 percent for the 1970-79 period. 

As a result of poor foreign exchange earnings 
from coffee in 1979, Haiti’s balance of payments 
showed a deficit of about $12 million, the first in 4 
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years. A favorable balance-of-payment position in 
recent years has concealed a chronic trade deficit 
that exceeded $63 million in 1977, $61 million in 
1978, und an estimated $97 million in 1979. 

Agriculture, which employs 80 percent of the 
people and produces over 40 percent of the GDP, 
continued to be the most important sector in 
Haiti's eco..omy. Potential growth in this sector is 
limited because the fertile areas are heavily over- 
populated and much of the remaining production 
occurs in mountainous areas. Productivity of agri- 
cultural workers remains low because farming 
techniques are primitive, size of farm units are 
extremely small, and transportation is very inade- 
quate. The country’s need to produce cash crops 
such as coffee, sugar, and sisal to earn foreign 
exchange is hampered by the pressure to produce 
subsistence crops such as corn, sorghum, and 
beans. 

The index of total agricultural production of 109 
in 1979 was up 15 percent from 95 in 1978. Never- 
theless, over the past 6 years, per capita food 
production levels have dropped about 19 percent 
below those attained in the early 1970's. 

Traditionally, the principal export crops have 
been coffee, sugar, and sisal. Coffee—the most 
important cash crop—accounts for a third of the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings and provides 
the principal source of income for about 2.5 million 
people. Coffee production in 1977/78 rose 20 
percent to 31,200 tons from 26,100 tons in 1976/77. 
Coffee production in 1978/79 dropped 20 percent to 
about 25,000 tons. Reasons for this decline were the 
downphase of the ‘“‘good year-bad year” cycle along 
with much greater than usual rainfall during the 
critical flowering stage. In line with the 
forthcoming up phase of the cycle, the 1979/80 
crop is expected to approach 39,000 or 40,000 tons, 
the highest level attained in the last decade. 

Production of sugarcane—traditionally an 
important export crop—declined significantly in 
1977 and 1978 and resulted in the country chang- 
ing from a net exporter to a net importer of sugar. 
Production in 1979—estimated at about 65,000 
tons—increased considerably from the 52,000 tons 
in 1978. Failure of sugar production to expand 
more rapidly is attributed to serious soil salinity 
problems in the principal sugar growing areas, 
poor production technology, and a shift from 
production of sugarcane to food crops. 

Sisal production—the third principal export 
crop—reached 8,000 tons in 1979 compared with 
7,000 tons in 1978. This industry continues to 
suffer from competition from Mexico, Brazil, and 
East Africa. The Government has announced 
intentions to improve processing equipment and 
modernize production techniques on a privately 
owned plantation in the northern part of the coun- 
try. 


Haiti is far from being self-sufficient in rice 
production—a staple of the Haitian diet. Consumer 
demand is strong and consumption has more than 
doubled over the past 25 years, and continues to 
far outstrip production. As a result, substantial rice 
imports have been necessary in recent years. 
Heavy rains during May and June damaged the 
1979 crop and 15,000 tons had to be imported. 

Since no wheat is grown in Haiti, domestic 
consumption is met through imports. During 1979, 
over 94,000 tons were imported—these came prin- 
cipally from Canada on easy repayment terms but 
about 18,000 tons were from the United States 
under PL-480, and about 2,000 tons were donated 
by France. This represents roughly a 23-percent 
drop from about 123,000 tons imported in 1978. The 
main reasons for the drop were a large corn 
carryover and a lack of foreign exchange. 

The outlook for 1980 crop production is a little 
less favorable than in 1979. Production of rice is 
not expected to exceed the 1978/79 level of 95,000 
tons, and the outlook for corn, dry beans, and peas 
is problematical since production of these crops is 
highly dependent on the weather. 

The long range outlook for increasing food 
production and nutritional levels in Haiti is very 
poor. The growing trade deficit is related to the ris- 
ing import demand. The man-to-land ratio is proba- 
bly the highest in the Western Hemisphere. 
Population, one of the densest in the Caribbean, 
continued to grow at about 2.4 percent in 1979, fur- 
ther intensifying the pressure on scarce land 
resources. Average per capita income, the lowest in 
Latin America, is not expected to improve much. 
As a result, increased imports of basic foods— 
wheat, rice, pulses and vegetable oils—needed to 
meet minimum food requirements will have to be 
financed under concessional food aid programs in 
1980. (Nydia Rivera Sanchez) 


Jamaica 


Jamaica’s economy has experienced negative 
growth for the past 7 years. Estimates indicate 
that the GDP may have declined by another 1 to 3 
percent in 1979. Causes for the economic decline 
include increased oil prices, higher taxes on 
bauxite production, and low private investment. 
Government social and infrastructure programs, 
designed to bring about social justice, included 
investments that have not increased production for 
either domestic use or for exports. 

Jamaica, like other Caribbean countries, is fac- 
ing serious balance-of-trade problems. Higher 
prices for bauxite and sugar may increase foreign 
exchange earnings in 1980 but dependence upon 
imported food, fuel, and manufactured items will 
keep the trade balance negative. Jamaica began to 
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devalue its currency in 1977 to help reverse sharp 
increases in its balance of payments deficit. Start- 
ing at J$.90=US$1 in 1977, the rate of exchange fell 
to J$1.78=US$1 in May 1979. Devaluation has 
improved the country’s international competitive 
position but not been enough to arrest the wors- 
ening economic and financial crisis. 

Performance in the agricultural sector has been 
disappointing, and total output declined from an 
index of 88 in 1974 to 83 in 1979. The major decline 
occurred in the key export crop, sugar. Production 
targets for 1978 and 1979 were not met and the 
1979 sugar crop, projected at 358,000 tons, fell 
short by some 88,000 tons, mainly because of 
heavy rains and disease. The Government now 
owns about 85 percent of the sugar mills, but this 
did not prevent workers’ strikes nor cane fires that 
caused heavy production losses in 1979. The Gov- 
ernment’s program for the sugar industry is pri- 
marily one of rehabilitation; the major objective is 
to increase sugar production to its peak 1971 level 
of 396,000 tons. Sugar exports fell to 165,000 tons 
in 1979, a 17-percent decline from 1978. As in the 
past, the United Kingdom, United States, and Can- 
ada remained the primary markets for Jamaican 
sugar. 

Bananas, citrus, coffee, and cocoa output stag- 
nated at lower production levels over the past 4 
years. High labor costs, poor production conditions, 
and inability to compete internationally resulted in 
these former export crops now being sold primarily 
in the domestic market. Bananas are still exported 
to the United Kingdom, but only at subsidized 
prices. In recent years, the Government's 
rehabilitation program to raise the level of banana 
exports has been delayed because of unexpected 
disease problems and unfavorable weather in 1979. 
Other products, primarily pimento, citrus, coffee, 
cocoa, and tobacco, account for about 20 percent of 
total exports. 

Some progress has been made in poultry and 
pork production. This progress has been dependent 
on importation of feed grains and soybean 
products, primarily from the United States. Coarse 
grains (corn, sorghum) imports have increased 
from less than 100,000 tons in the 1960's to over 
200,000 tons in 1979. These grain imports, along 
with soybeans, have provided the basis for 
increased broiler and pork production. The broiler 
industry has increased at the rate of 10 to 12 
percent annually since the 1960’s. Expansion in 
feed mills and storage facilities indicates that the 
need for feed imports will rise by 5 percent 
annually over the next few years. Corn production 
(13,000 tons) is primarily for the fresh market with 
little or no potential for expansion. 

Most of Jamaica’s food production is for domes- 
tic consumption and is supplemented by imports of 


bulk commodities such as wheat, rice, and vegeta- 
ble oils. Of total 1979 wheat imports, about 76,000 
tons originated in Canada and 15,000 tons in the 
United States. The United States was the principal 
supplier of wheat to Jamaica until Canada took 
the lead in 1977. 

Some progress has been made toward expanding 
rice production which has risen to about 4,000 tons 
(milled) in 1979 from 1,380 tons in 1975. However, 
consumption in 1979 was about 50,000 tons and it 
appears that Jamaica will continue to import 80 to 
90 percent of its rice requirements. Under the 
Caribbean Rice Market Agreement, preference is 
given to imports from Guyana. The United States 
has been the residual supplier and provided about 
‘4,000 tons in 1979. 

The outlook for the economy in 1980 is bleak. 
Jamaica’s cabinet submitted a report stating that 
measures taken to rectify Jamaica’s present prob- 
lems must include a restructuring of the Govern- 
ment and an overhaul of the administrative sys- 
tem. Expected budget cuts would put over 10,000 
Jamaicans out of work and force reductions in 
health, welfare, and literacy improvement 
programs. 

In March 1980, the Government of Jamaica 
broke off negotiations with the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) for new credits, leaving the coun- 
try with no financing to cover some $150 million in 
foreign debts coming due in 1980. IMF lending has 
played a crucial role over the past few years in 
financing balance-of-payments deficits. Recent 
difficulties in attracting foreign investments and 
disappointing earnings from bauxite have resulted 
in a worsening of the economic problems. The Gov- 
ernment expects a considerably enlarged flow of 
investment capital into the bauxite industry follow- 
ing a recent agreement with the foreign bauxite 
companies operating in the country. However, 
these expectations may be premature. 

The Government hopes that the increased incen- 
tives for agricultural and agro-industrial 
production (guaranteed prices for the most 
important crops, improved soil conservation, better 
marketing) have encouraged the output of food 
crops as a substitute for imported foodstuffs. The 
depreciation of the currency is expected to have a 
positive impact on the traditional export earnings 
from sugar, bananas, and tourism. (Nydia Rivera 
Sanchez) 


Trinidad and Tobago 


The economy of Trinidad and Tobago continued 
its unprecedented growth in 1979, although wind- 
fall oil profits were down slightly in 1978 and 1979. 
The softening of the petroleum sector was attri- 
buted to a shifting demand for Trinidad’s refinery 
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products. Compared with 1974-77, refineries oper- 
ated below full capacity for longer periods during 
1978 and 1979 because some U.S. buyers began 
purchasing more petroleum products from U.S. 
refineries. But this appeared to be only a tempo- 
rary phenomenon since the world market for 
Trinidad’s oil products is strong. 

All sectors, except agriculture, continued to 
expand in 1979 as the demand for additional 
capital investments remained strong and the econ- 
omy continued to diversify. Calendar year 1979 
ended with foreign reserves higher than ever and 
the Government's budget was balanced. Average 
per capita incomes were approaching $3,500 per 
annum and growing. The balance-of-trade situation 
improved again in 1979 after weakening in 1978. 
Employment continued to increase and 
unemployment, about 12 percent in 1979, declined 
slightly as capital investments were encouraged. 
Real GDP continued to increase but at a slightly 
lower rate than the 6.1 percent repeated for 1978. 
The Government indicated the yearend inflation 
rate of 12 percent was unacceptable and that 
attempts would be made to reduce it in 1980. 

Agriculture is no longer a primary source of 
aggregate income—the petroleum sector accounts 
for approximately 50 percent of GDP and agricul- 
ture only 3 to 4 percent. The agricultural sector, 
however, is the primary source of income for 15 
percent of the labor force. 

The 1979 index of agricultural production 
continued at about the 1978 level of 81, down 19 
points from the 1961-65 base period. Early 
predictions were for appreciable increases during 
1979, but a continuing scarcity of labor in rural 
areas and alternating wet and dry periods resulted 
in unanticipated reductions in crop yields. Never- 
theless, there appeared to be some response to gov- 
ernment policies and programs (price supports and 
subsidies for fertilizer and equipment) designed to 
increase agricultural output. Dual price systems for 
export crops, for example, increased producer 
profits while stabilizing consumer prices. But even 
with more 1979 production incentives, sugar output 
continued a 3-year decline by dropping 4,000 tons 
from the 148,000 tons produced a year earlier. The 
1979 coffee crop totaled only 2,340 tons, down 
slightly from the year before. Cocoa production is 
expected to be about the same (3,000 tons) as in 
1978, although this estimate is subject to another 
revision. 

Continuing labor shortages experienced by 
sugar, cocoa, and coffee growers since 1973 have 
been attributed to higher wages and better working 
conditions in other sectors. Even with substan- 
tially higher wages in the agricultural sector in 
1979, most agricultural workers were paid only half 
as much as laborers in other sectors. 


Domestic demand for most agricultural products 
expanded in 1979. Improving per capita incomes, 
now among the highest in the Caribbean, and an 
0.5 percent annual population increase contributed 
to the growing demand. Food shortages were not a 
problem in 1979, although fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles were frequently in short supply in local 
markets. 

U.S. agricultural exports to Trinidad/Tobago 
increased 29 and 37 percent in 1978 and 1979 and 
accounted for about 30 percent of all agricultural 
commodity imports. U.S. agricultural exports 
surpassed $75.0 million in 1979 and Trinidad and 
Tobago bought an increasing share of wheat, feed 
grains, oilseed products, fresh fruits, and vegeta- 
bles from the United States. 

The principal agricultural exports—sugar, cocoa, 
and coffee—acounted for less than 3 percent of all 
exports. Exports of petroleum and petroleum 
products, accounted for more than 90 percent of the 
total. Sugar (next to petroleum) remained the num- 
ber two export in 1979. Nearly 93,900 tons of sugar 
were exported. This was 9,200 tons less than a year 
earlier as production was down again in 1979. 
Declining production in recent years has forced 
Trinidad/Tobago to import about 6,000 tons of 
refined sugar from Canada in 1978 and 1979 to 
support its export commitments. About 25 percent 
of the sugar exports went to the United States, 
with the major proportion going to the United 
Kingdom. The average export price of just over 15 
cents per pound, reported by the Sugar Industry 
Rationalization Committee for 1979, was well 
below the cost of production for the third 
consecutive year. 

Preliminary reports indicated that 1979 cocoa 
production and exports changed little from 1978. 
Exports of cocoa—the second most important agri- 
cultural export—were in excess of $10 million 
again in 1979. The Netherlands buys most of 
Trinidad’s cocoa beans. 

Coffee exports of 1,740 tons in 1979 were up 


slightly from 1978, but gross receipts of $4.7 
million were down about 39 percent, as coffee 
prices weakened. The United States and the United 
Kingdom buy most of Trinidad’s coffee beans. 

Real GDP for Trinidad/Tobago is expected to 
increase at an annual rate of 5.0 percent or more in 
1980 as world demand for both petroleum and agri- 
cultural products strengthens. The Government is 
expected to control inflation and to use its foreign 
reserves to purchase additional supplies of food, 
clothing, and other commodities as needed. Addi- 
tional production incentives are being considered 
in the agricultural sector, but prospects for success 
appear limited, particularly in the short run, as 
land speculation and rapidly rising wages make it 
increasingly difficult for the producers of export 
crops to compete in world markets. 

Significant growth is expected in all sectors 
except agriculture. Continuing capital investments 
in the non-agricultural sectors are expected to 
provide additional jobs. However, port congestion 
and continuing scarcities of building materials, 
storage facilities, and transportation equipment are 
expected to have slightly depressing effects in 
1980. 

Sugar production could be increased 10 to 15 
percent with ideal growing and harvesting 
conditions in 1980, but increases beyond 15 percent 
are not likely as planted acreages remain essen- 
tially unchanged from the previous year. 
Harvested areas of cocoa and coffee are close to 
1979 levels which preclude any liklihood of 
increased output in 1980. 

Imports of wheat, feed grains, soybean products, 
animal feeds, and other agricultural commodities 
are expected to increase by 10 to 20 percent in 
1980. The U.S. share of the total agricultural 
imports will probably increase during 1980, as the 
United States remains a primary supplier of agri- 
cultural products to Trinidad/Tobago. Conces- 
sional sales do not appear to be needed in 1980. 
(Richard N. Brown, Jr.) 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Costa Rica 


Economic growth in Costa Rica continued to 
weaken in 1979, as limited expansion of exports 
and rising import costs increased the trade deficit. 
A record inflationary rate of 15 percent was fueled 
by strong internal demand and expansionary mon- 
etary policies. To control inflation and reduce the 
trade deficit, the Government initiated a sta- 
bilization program of fiscal and monetary 
restraints, in late 1979, aimed at dampening 
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growth of demand. As a result, real economic 
growth is projected to be down from the rate of 
about 5 percent in 1979 to 1 percent in 1980. 


Problems of low coffee prices and rising costs 
for imported oil were compounded by the 1979 
disruption of trade with other Central American 
countries, particularly Nicaragua. The industrial, 
commercial, and construction sectors continued to 
outpace overall economic growth, spurred by 
strong demand and increased Government 


expenditures. However, agricultural output fell 
slightly, in part, because of bad weather and 
increased input costs. Total export earnings were 
estimated up only 2.7 percent to $890 million in 
1979, but imports rose 19 percent to a record $1.4 
billion. The large current account deficit was partly 
offset by Government borrowings and other 
inflows of foreign capital, but yearend foreign 
exchange reserves fell from $194 million in 1978 to 
$119 million in 1979. 

Agricultural production for 1979 continued up 
moderately from a year earlier. The late 1978 corn 
and bean harvests were hurt by dry weather dur- 
ing planting and the early growing season, but 
grain sorghum production increased and rice 
production recovered to a new high of 195,000 tons. 
The 1978/79 coffee and sugar harvests also 
produced record outturns of 96,000 and 195,000 
tons, but 1979 banana production fell off slightly to 
1.1 million tons due to workers’ strikes. Producers 
continued some rebuilding of cattle herds, 
restricting beef production to about the 1978 
volume of 81,000 tons. Because of escalating costs, 
milk production declined in 1979, interrupting the 
steady rising trend of recent years. 

During 1979, increases in coffee and sugar 
exports were partly offset by lower prices which 
prevailed early in the year, but agricultural trade 
earnings benefitted from higher prices for 
bananas, beef, and rice. Total agricultural exports 
were estimated slightly below the 1978 value of 
$483 million. Increasing demand encouraged a fur- 
ther increase in imports of wheat, estimated at 
98,000 tons in 1979. Costa Rica continued to import 
corn, and critical production shortages resulted in 
significant bean imports. U.S. agricultural trade 
with Costa Rica increased sharply; U.S. imports 
rose from a 1978 value of $250 million to $334 
million in 1979, and exports were up from $30 
million to $43 million. 


Costa Rica continued strong programs to 
increase self-sufficiency of domestic food 
production, to increase output of coffee and 
bananas, and to encourage production and export 
of other commodities including macadamia nuts, 
coconuts, plantains, pineapples, and melons. Cur- 
rent policies are aimed at holding rice to about 
60,000 hectares and increase the area planted to 
sorghum. The policy is assisted by support prices 
and technical assistance to improve production 
practices. Recent expansion of coffee production is 
attributed to a coffee improvement program which 
provides increased credit at favorable rates to 
producers. 

The Government also maintains strong disease 
control programs for coffee, bananas, sugar, and 
cocoa beans. Two major concerns are the control of 
black sigatoka, which has appeared in a limited 
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area of the banana zone, and the prevention of the 
spread of coffee rust from neighboring countries. 

Growing conditions were generally favorable for 
the late 1979 grain crops with production up 
sharply for rice, corn, and sorghum, but bean 
production was hurt by heavy rains. Coffee 
production was estimated to be down from the 
1978/79 record because of damage from rains and 
fungus disease, but higher prices are expected to 
increase the harvested area for sugarcane with the 
1979/80 sugar output up by 4 to 5 percent. The 
recent strike settlement will likely result in some 
1980 recovery in bananas, and beef production is 
expected to rise sharply to 90,000 tons or more. 

Because of lower production and carryover 
stocks, Costa Rican coffee exports will likely 
decline in 1980. However, larger export supplies of 
bananas, sugar, and beef plus increased world 
prices for coffee and sugar are expected to result in 
a significant rise in agricultural export earnings. If 
successful, the economic stabilization program will 
restrict import demand for wheat. No imports of 
corn are anticipated, but Costa Rica is expected to 
continue some bean imports. Continuing 
disruptions of trade with other Central American 
countries will likely encourage some increase in 
imports of vegetable oils and other agricultural 
imports from the United States in 1980. (Howard L. 
Hall) 


El Salvador 


In 1979, El Salvador moved into a serious eco- 
nomic recession because of extreme political unrest, 
attended by violence and severe disruption of 
industry and business activity. As a consequence 
of these developments and resulting uncertainties, 
the economy was adversely affected by rising 
unemployment, declining consumer demand, and a 
sharp curtailment of investment. Agriculture was 
less affected and production contributed to a sig- 
nificant recovery in agricultural trade, which 
provides about 75 percent of total export earnings. 
However, current estimates of real economic 
growth for 1979 range from zero to a negative 5.0 
percent with a continued decline anticipated in 
1980. 

The military-civilian coalition Government 
(junta) which assumed power in October 1979 
announced a number of important changes aimed 
at easing tensions and stabilizing the economy. 
These changes included nationalization of the 
banking system and major commodity exports, an 
increase in minimum wages, and d far-reaching 
land reform program. However, capital needed for 
implementing these changes has become scarce, 
and there is concern over outflows which 
contributed to a significant drawdown in 1979 


yearend foreign exchange reserves. The economic 
outlook for 1980 will be affected by continuing 
political uncertainty, and financial restrictions 
imposed under austerity policies, which are 
expected to further depress the real level of eco- 
nomic activity during 1980. 

The 1979 trade situation benefited from 
restricted consumption and a general increase in 
supplies of agricultural products. The late 1978 
harvests of grains and other basic food crops 
recovered from an earlier drought, permitting a 
sharp cutback in imports. The 1978-79 coffee crop 
reached a new high, and exports rose 28 percent 
from the year-earlier volume. Large carryover 
stocks provided larger sugar sales. Cotton exports 
fell below the 1978 record, but beef production and 
exports continued up in response to rising prices. 
This situation was reflected in U.S. agricultural 
trade with El Salvador—U:.S. imports from E] Sal- 
vador rose from a 1978 value of $157 million to 
$270 million in 1979, and U.S. exports to El Sal- 
vador continued near the 1978 level of $47 million 
due, partly, to higher prices for wheat, El Sal- 
vador’s major import. 

Growing conditions have been favorable but the 
1979/80 agricultural situation has been affected by 
capital and labor shortages and some disruptions 
of marketing and processing activities particularly 
for cotton, sugar, and coffee. The late 1979 
harvests of grains and pulses exceeded previous 
records. The 1980 output of beef and other livestock 
products are forecast to continue a rising trend, 
with further expansion of poultry meat to about 
20,000 tons. However, exports for 1980 will reflect a 
further decline in cotton and reduced sugar 
supplies. Capital and labor shortages appear to 
have been significant factors in explaining low 
production from the recent coffee harvest of 
162,000 tons, down 11 percent from the year-earlier 
crop of 180,000. There is also concern over the out- 
break of coffee rust in an area of about 10,000 hec- 
tares near Usulatan. 


Trade will be affected by Government plans to 
nationalize exports of coffee, sugar, and cotton in 
1980 under general direction of a new Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Administration of the export sys- 
tem for coffee will be by a new agency, the 
National Coffee Institute (INCAFE), which 
absorbs all functions and assets of the Salvadorian 
Coffee Company. The new Institute will buy all 
coffee offered by producers by making an advance 
payment, with final settlement when the coffee 
crop is sold. The Institute will be assisted by an 
advisory council comprised of representatives of 
producers, processors, cooperatives, field workers, 
and mill laborers. Details on plans for sugar and 
cotton are not available, but systems are expected 
to be similar to coffee. 
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In December 1979, the Government froze sales 
and transfers of land and limited refinancing of 
farms exceeding 100 hectares as an initial step to 
the land reform program which was set in force by 
Government decrees in March 1980. The broad- 
ranging land reform program to be implemented 
by a new agency, the Salvadorian Institute for 
Agrarian Reform (ISTA), will extend to all land 
held by individuals, estates, and associations. The 
law provides for expropriation for holdings that 
exceed prescribed limits for lands falling in 
selected categories. Expropriated land will be real- 
located to agricultural cooperatives, community 
associations, or other organizations of agricultural 
workers. A later decree extended reform provisions 
to include tenants in land reallocations. Compen- 
sation to former owners will be, largely, in agrar- 
ian reform bonds. 

A March 1980 implementing decree prescribes 
that intervention will be limited to holdings of 500 
hectares or larger in 1980, with actions on smaller 
properties to begin in 1981. If completed, the 1980 
actions are expected to include up to one-fourth of 
the cultivated area, estimated at 731,000 hectares 
in 1977. They will likely affect some areas in 
sugarcane and cotton as well as grazing lands, 
with more limited impact upon coffee and the basic 
food crops which tend to be in smaller holdings. 

An important objective of nationalization of 
banking is to guarantee a source of credit to new 
farmers on land brought under State control by the 
agrarian reform program. However, the land 
reform and other structural changes, including 
trade, are complex and face serious problems of 
limited capital and technical resources. These prob- 
lems add to a less favorable outlook for agricul- 
tural trade in the coming year. (Howard L. Hall) 


Guatemala 


During 1979, the Guatemalan economy 
continued to lose momentum, and real economic 
growth was estimated down to 4.5 percent from 
rates of 8.4 and 5.2 percent in 1977 and 1978, 
respectively. Low world prices for major exports 
and the disruption of trade with neighboring Cen- 
tral American countries limited exports to about 
the 1978 value of $1.1 to $1.2 billion; higher costs, 
particularly for petroleum, increased imports 17 
percent to $1.45 billion. Business investment was 
dampened by growing tightness of money, and 
construction activity fell sharply. Excellent 
prospects for agriculture were reduced by rains, 
and total 1979 output was held at about the record 
level of 1978. 

The 1979 trade deficit of about $250 million was 
largely covered by capital inflows which kept year- 
end foreign exchange reserves at a high level of 


about $700 million; the rate of inflation was held to 
11 percent, up from 8 percent in 1978. Prospects for 
economic growth in 1980 will continue to be 
affected by political and economic situations in the 
other Central American Common Market (CACM) 
countries. However, the strengthening of world cof- 
fee and sugar prices, and already high prices for 
cotton, beef, and cardamon point to total exports of 
about $1.4 billion; imports are forecast to reach 
$1.6 billion. 

Increased production contributed to some 
recovery in agricultural exports, which were esti- 
mated up about 2.6 percent from 1978 to $870 
million in 1979. Production and exports of sugar 
from the 1978/79 harvest continued to decline 
because of low world prices. However, the record 
1978/79 harvest provided a sharp rise in coffee 
exports, and output of beef continued up strongly 
in response to high export prices. Unusually 
favorable weather resulted in record production 
from the late 1978 harvest of grains, particularly 
corn and sorghum. The large output plus a draw- 
down in stocks permitted some reduction in corn 
imports. The improved 1979 situation was reflected 
in the U.S. agricultural trade with Guatemala; U.S. 
imports recovered from a 1978 value of $310 
million to $379 million in 1979, while exports 
increased from $48 million to $53 million due, 
partly, to increased prices and diversion of U.S. 
trade from other Central American countries. 

Because of heavy economic dependence on agri- 
culture, which provides about a fourth of the GDP 
and over 70 percent of export earnings, the Govern- 
ment continued to give strong priority to agricul- 
tural and rural development programs. Large 
investments included the extension of highways, 
the opening of new areas to landless settlers, and 
the construction of grain storage and purchase sta- 
tions. In recent years, over 1 million hectares of 
lands have been opened to settlement. Most lands 
are granted to cooperatives but new programs 
provide for sale of land (about 16 hectares per 
family) suitable for high-income crops (including 
coffee and cardamon). Under the program, farmers 
are given financial and technical assistance. The 
Government has recently launched a new program 
under which rural families are given aid in estab- 
lishing gardens, poultry, and small swine oper- 
ations. 

The 1979/80 agricultural situation has been 
affected by prolonged September-October rains 
which resulted in cutbacks of late 1979 harvests of 
wheat and sorghum; cotton output fell to 148,000 
tons from the 1978 record of 164,000. Corn was less 
affected and larger plantings increased production 
to a new high of 980,000 tons. Current estimates 
indicate the recent coffee harvest of 153,000 tons 
was down from the year-earlier high of 168,000. 
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However, higher world prices have encouraged an 
expansion in the harvested sugarcane area and 
1979/80 production is forecast up 6 percent to 
398,000 tons. New areas opened to cattle are 
expected to increase beef production to a new high 
exceeding 100,000 tons in 1980. 

Guatemalan coffee exports may fall signifi- 
cantly in 1980 because of lower production and 
carryover stocks, and cotton sales will likely be 
down from the 1979 record. However, export earn- 
ings should continue to rise because of higher cof- 
fee prices and sharp increases in earnings from 
sugar, beef, banana, and spices. Guatemala is 
expected to increase wheat imports to abcut 
100,000 tons; and corn imports may be increased 
sharply because of strong demand and the 1979 
drawdown in stocks. (Howard L. Hall) 


Honduras 


Honduras maintained a strong development 
trend in 1979, and its agriculturally-oriented econ- 
omy grew an estimated 6.7 percent, in real terms, 
following a 6.3-percent rise in 1978. Growth was 
fueled by further gains in agriculture which helped 
push total exports of goods and services to a new 
high of $814 million. Although higher prices, 
particularly for petroleum, increased imports to 
$919 million and widened the trade deficit, inflows 
of investments and other capital continued some 
buildup in foreign exchange reserves during the 
year. 

However, rising import costs appeared to be an 
important factor in a dramatic rise in the 
consumer prices index late in 1979; the 1979 
inflation rate of 18 percent was up from 8 percent 
in 1978 and 6 percent in 1977. There were also 
indications that private investment was being 
reduced because of restricted availability and 
higher costs of money and growing uncertainties 
associated with the outlook for a slowdown in 
world economic growth and economic instability in 
neighboring countries. Although prospects for agri- 
cultural trade remain favorable, current forecasts 
suggest a significant slowing of economic growth 
in 1980. 

The 1978/79 grain harvests recovered to reduce 
1979 import requirements for corn and rice. New 
coffee trees came into production and exports from 
the 1978/79 harvest of 68,000 tons rose dra- 
matically. Expanded cane plantings maintained a 
rising trend in sugar production and sales. The 
banana export industry continued a strong 
recovery from the 1974 hurricane damage, and 
1979 export earnings approximated the $196 
million for coffee. Trade earnings also benefited 
from an expansion of beef output from 51,000 tons 
in 1978 to 61,000 tons in 1979; and total agricul- 


tural exports moved up to a new high of $530 
million. 

Honduras remains strongly dependent on agri- 
culture which provides 32 percent of the GDP, 
employs 56 percent of the labor force, and provides 
65-70 percent of total export earnings. Honduras 
encourages investment for development of agricul- 
ture and forestry, and substantial public 
expenditures are devoted to improvement of 
infrastructure and related services. However, 
despite these significant developments, average per 
capita incomes of the country’s 3 million people 
was estimated at a value of $528 in 1978; and low 
incomes and living standards remain typical of the 
large rural population. 

A prime objective of a 1975 agrarian reform law 
was the establishment of a land tenure system to 
improve the rural situation and increase 
productivity in the output of basic food crops. 
However, the law has been criticized by large land- 
holders and agribusiness enterprises and uncer- 
tainty over its implementation has reportedly 
resulted in some reduction in private agricultural 
investment. Shortages of capital and technicians to 
provide assistance to cooperatives established 
under the law has also slowed progress. 

The 1979/80 prospects for agriculture are less 
favorable than a year earlier. A further rise is 
anticipated for the 1979/80 harvest of coffee and 
sugar, and exports will benefit from higher world 
prices. Beef production is estimated down, 
although some carryover may maintain trade near 
the 1979 volume. However, banana production and 
exports were set back by the workers’ strike which 
was recently settled. Recent reports indicate that 
the outlook for further increases in production of 
the late 1979 crops of grains and pulses were cut 
back sharply by heavy rains. Wet weather resulted 
in serious losses from outbreaks of blue mold in 
tobacco. Honduran imports of wheat, all from the 
United States, are forecast to total about 80,000 
tons, including 15,000 tons under PL 480. Short- 
falls in production may increase corn and sorghum 
imports to 100,000 tons or more, and Honduran 
agricultural imports from the United States will 
likely increase sharply from the 1979 value of $32 
million. (Howard L. Hall) 


Nicaragua 


The Nicaraguan economy was left in shambles 
by 2 years. of political uncertainty and civil strife. 
After declining 7 percent in 1978, real GDP fell 
another 25 percent in 1979. Physical damage to 
industrial, business, and other properties from the 
civil war was estimated at $500 million. Capital 
flight and loss of export earnings were as much as 
$1.5 billion. When the new Government came to 
power in mid-1979, the national treasury was virtu- 
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ally empty and there was a foreign debt of $1.6 bil- 
lion. Many farm, industrial, and business 
properties of owners who left the country were 
confiscated. Current estimates indicate that the 
Government now controls about 20 percent of the 
agricultural lands, estimated at 5 million hectares. 
Likewise, about 30 percent of the potential 
industrial output is from factories owned or partly 
owned by the Government. 

In late 1979, the Government was generally 
occupied in restoring order and maintaining food 
supplies and essential services for the country’s 2.5 
million people with the help of substantial foreign 
assistance. The banking and mining sectors were 
nationalized and foreign trade was placed under 
Government control as initial steps toward eco- 
nomic stabilization and recovery. The National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform (INRA) was estab- 
lished with broad powers to initiate reforms in 
land use and agricultural production. 

In contrast with other sectors, there was little 
permanent damage to agriculture from the civil 
war. Favorable growing conditions resulted in 
record production from late 1978 harvests of corn, 
sorghum, and pulses. The 1978/79 rice crop was 
estimated down, but the important commercial 
export crops including cotton, coffee, and sugar 
were estimated near records of a year earlier. The 
1979 livestock situation was affected by the civil 
war, which encouraged movement of cattle 
(particularly dairy) to bordering countries and 
reduced the output of meat and dairy products. A 
high volume of agricultural exports was 
maintained in early 1979, and despite a sharp drop 
in manufactured and related sales, total 1979 
export earnings were estimated at $598 million, 
down only moderately from $621 million in 1978. 

However, with the civil war approaching a cli- 
max during April-July, 1979, there was a serious 
disruption of agricultural activity. Severe labor and 
credit shortages plus uncertainty resulted in 
serious cutbacks in land preparation and planting 
operations. Planting of 1979 grains were estimated 
down 40 percent from 1978, and the area for cotton, 
the main export crop, fell from 174,000 to 35,000 
hectares. Yields of these and other crops were 
adversely affected by neglect and unusually wet 
and cloudy weather through much of the growing 
season. Agricultural trade will benefit from higher 
prices for coffee and sugar in 1980, but total export 
earnings will reflect the lack of cotton supplies and 
more limited returns from beef exports. Nicaragua 
will also be faced with serious shortages of basic 
grains, pulses, fats and oils and other commodities; 
and increased imports will be needed to maintain 
food supplies until the 1980 harvests. 

The Government has recognized the importance 
of agriculture, which has traditionally provided up 
to one-fourth of the national product and about 


three-fourths of the country’s export earnings; and 
increased productivity is given as a major objective 
of economic policy. The Government has granted 
INRA control of large areas, including the 
confiscated farmlands, which are currently being 
operated as state farms or as cooperatives for 
group farming by agricultural workers. Long-range 
plans have also been indicated for opening new 
lands to settlement. In addition, INRA has been 
given control of integrated agri-business 
enterprises such as sugar, rice, cotton, and beef on 
these holdings. The Government also assumed gen- 
eral control over the marketing and trade of agri- 
cultural commodities and supplies of inputs 
through semi-autonomous national organizations 
operating under the Ministry of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

To encourage domestic production, the National 
Basic Grain Company (ENABAS), the sole buyer 
of domestic and imported grains, has granted 
producers sharp increases in prices for 1980 
delivery—particularly of rice and beans. Strong 
price incentives are expected to stimulate 1980/81 
production of cotton, coffee, sugar, and beef. 
However, there is concern among private 
producers, who still account for a large share of 
production, over the lack of a well defined land pol- 
icy and the government’s inability to guarantee 
safety and to provide foreign exchange needed to 
finance purchases of spare parts, fertilizers, and 
other inputs. 

The Government projects a significant recovery 
of agriculture and the gross national product in 
1980 based partly upon anticipation of significant 
foreign loans and credits. Some recovery of agricul- 
tural production, particularly cotton, appears likely 
in 1980. However, because of continuing capital 
shortages and increased scarcity of key 
management and technical people, development 
may be limited. Full economic recovery to earlier 
growth trends does not appear likely for some time. 
(Howard L. Hall) 


Panama 


During 1979, Panama continued a moderate but 
broad-based recovery from the extensive 1975-77 
recession; and real GDP growth was estimated at 3 
to 4 percent compared with a 2.7-percent increase 
in 1978. The general pickup in consumer demand— 
begun during the later part of 1978—continued dur- 
ing 1979. Increased Government expenditures were 
associated with higher canal revenues. 
Manufacturing industries recovered lost ground, 
and strong gains were reported for construction 
and power. The mainstays of the ecoonomy— 
transport, tourism, and banking—continued to 
expand; and agriculture had another good year. 
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The effect of these developments were damp- 
ened, somewhat, by some uncertainty over rising 
prices and money costs, and the United States- 
Panama Canal treaty scheduled for 
implementation October 1, 1980. Increased 
consumer demand and high import prices 
increased inflationary pressures, and the consumer 
price index increased at an estimated annual rate 
of near 12 percent during January-September 1979 
compared with annual averages near 4.5 percent 
for the 2 previous years. There appeared to be some 
rise in investment related to increases in bank 
lendings and capital goods imports. Large imports 
resulted in some worsening of the trade deficit and 
added to the large external debt. However, on bal- 
ance, the economic outlook remains favorable and 
some further improvement in growth is considered 
likely. 

The agricultural situation in Panama is gener- 
ally affected by a declining availability of good 
arable lands for development. Although about a 
third of the labor force is rural, agriculture’s 
contribution to the GDP has fallen from 23 percent 
in 1960 to 15 percent in 1978. Confronted with 
limited availability of arable lands, the govern- 
ment initiated a strong program for self-sufficiency 
in grains (rice and corn) and beans in the mid- 
1970's, using price incentives and credit. These 
goals have not been realized for corn and beans, 
but the program has made Panama a small 
exporter of rice. There are no similar programs for 
the principal commercial crops (bananas, 
sugarcane, coffee, tobacco, and cocoa) or for cattle 
producers. Generally, those producers have good 
access to credit, and many medium and large 
farmers are concentrating on improving yields. 

Larger supplies from the late 1978 grain 
harvests maintained 1979 rice exports at about 
14,000 tons and permited a significant cutback in 
corn imports. Wheat imports however, rose to 
about 65,000 tons. Production of bananas, the prin- 
cipal agricultural export, continued up to 745,000 
tons, and the agricultural trade was improved by a 
record outturn of sugar from the 1978/79 harvest. 
During 1979, producers held cattle from the market 
to force prices up, and growing scarcities of meat 
led the Government to suspend beef exports for 
much of the year. In 1979, Panama continued as 
the largest Central American market for U.S. agri- 
cultural products and U.S. agricultural exports of 
$62 million were up from $57 million in 1978. U.S. 
agricultural imports from Panama, mainly 
bananas and sugar, rose from a 1978 value of $72 
million to $85 million in 1979. 

The current agricultural situation for 1979/80 is 
less favorable. The 1979 rice harvest fell off 
slightly from a year earlier, and production of corn 
and beans was hurt by bad weather. Higher world 
prices are expected to encourage some increase in 


the harvested sugarcane area. The 1979 buildup in 
cattle and recent price increases granted to 
producers will likely result in a significant rise in 
beef production. However, in late 1979, a tropical 
storm demolished much of the banana crop in 
Chiriqui, the largest producing province, and 1980 
production is forecast to drop to less than 400,000 


tons. Strong demand is expected to push Panama’s 
wheat imports, mainly from the United States, to 
nearly 70,000 tons in 1980, and some increase is 
anticipated for corn and beans. Panama will 
continue to provide a small but growing market for 
fats and oils, oilmeals, and a variety of processed 
food commodities. (Howard L. Hall) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 


World-record inflation of 140 percent continued 
to be the number one economic problem facing 
Argentina in 1979. Nevertheless, economic activity 
recovered from the previous year’s slump to 
register a real GDP growth of 8 percent. This was 
achieved in spite of a moderate growth of only 
about 2 percent in the agricultural sector, which 
accounts for 12 to 13 percent of GDP. Industrial 
growth was stimulated by increasing foreign 
investments and the export sector again reached 
record levels. Total exports amounted to about $7.7 
billion, of which 80 percent were agricultural 
products. Higher world prices and a larger volume 
of agricultural exports were responsible for the 
trade gains. Non-traditional exports—including 
soybeans, fruits, fish, and processed and semi- 
processed leather products—registered strong 
growth. A positive trade balance of over $1 billion 
pushed the already large international reserves to 
a record $10 billion at the end of 1979. 

Beginning in early 1979, the Argentine Govern- 
ment authorized a program to reduce import duties 
on a predetermined schedule that is to last until 
1984. This policy was designed to reduce inflation 
by forcing domestic producers to become more com- 
petitive. While the full impact of the program will 
only be known in the longer run, a significant side 
effect for agriculture has been to reduce the cost of 
inputs such as seeds, hatching eggs, pesticides, 
and fertilizers. It is estimated that lower import 
prices led to increased fertilizer use on wheat lands 
from 2 percent of total area in 1977 to 12 percent in 
1979. On the other hand, the dairy industry is 
faced with a difficult period of adjustment because 
lower tariff rates have made dairy product imports 
more competitive. 

The other major anti-inflation measure has been 
to devalue the peso at a rate less than domestic 
inflation, thus, making imports relatively less 
expensive. In 1979, the peso devaluation schedule 
allowed for a 62-percent adjustment, whereas 
inflation ended the year at 140 percent. The net 
effect of this policy on agriculture was to make 
exports more expensive, and therefore, less com- 
petitive, and also to reduce real returns to 
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producers. There is no planned change in this pol- 
icy for 1980, except that devaluation will be slower 
than in 1979. 

In order to promote oilseed exports, the Govern- 
ment announced last July that the 10-percent tax 
on seed exports would be eliminated and a 10- 
percent export rebate on vegetable oils would be 
initiated. These measures were not expected to 
have an effect on trade until 1980. Another policy 
to encourage exports was to remove the ban on 
cattle hide exports beginning October 1, 1979. The 
ban, in effect since 1972, was replaced with a 20- 
percent export tax which will be gradually reduced 
to zero by 1981. 


Wheat producers were encouraged to expand 
plantings in 1979, by the Government action to 
index the wheat support price to the cost-of-living 
index. During the previous year, the support price 
was pegged to the dollar which lost value to an 
artificially over-valued peso. The final major policy 
change, announced in late 1979, was the passage 
of a new grain law. For the first time in over 30 
years, private traders will be permitted to own and 
operate port elevators and to charge storage costs. 
The law also allows producers and cooperatives to 
rent National Grain Board storage facilities. These 
measures were taken to encourage the expansion of 
storage capacity, which is currently only about 
one-half of total grain and oilseed production. 


Wheat output declined by 4 percent to 7.8 
million tons in 1979, in spite of a support price 
which was indexed to keep pace with inflation. The 
decline resulted from delayed plantings as the 
result of dry weather. The coarse grain crop was 
off by about 1 million tons from a record 18.3 
million the previous season. In spite of increased 
area, corn output suffered because of dry weather 
during the tasseling stage. Sorghum area 
harvested was down 200,000 hectares due to 
reduced plantings and higher abandonment 
because of bad weather. 

Unfavorable weather again will reduce the 1980 
coarse grain production by about 6 million tons. 
Corn and sorghum yields suffered considerable 
damage due to dry and hot weather from mid- 
December 1979 to the end of January 1980, the crit- 


ical flowering period for these two crops. Further- 
more, area planted to sorghum decreased by 26 
percent as prices for competing crops made 
sorghum less attractive. Wheat production in 1980 
is expected to recover and exceed the 1978 output of 
8.1 million tons since high prices should stimulate 
increased plantings and greater fertilizer use. 

As a result of the favorable recovery of the 1978 
crop, wheat exports jumped by 164 percent to 4.3 
million tons in 1979. Corn exports remained at the 
1978 level of 6 million tons, while the grain 
sorghum trade declined by 14 percent to 3.9 
million. The largest buyers of Argentine wheat dur- 
ing 1979 were Brazil (35 percent), the PRC (21 
percent), the USSR (6 percent), and Italy (6 
percent); on a regional basis, Latin America took 
61 percent of Argentine wheat exports. About 75 
percent of corn exports were evenly divided 
between the USSR, Italy, and Spain, with smaller 
amounts going to Cuba (3 percent) and Singapore 
(3 percent). Japan was again the major buyer of 
Argentine sorghum, taking about 61 percent of 
available supplies. Other sorghum markets were 
Spain (10 percent), Taiwan (7 percent), Eastern 
Europe (7 percent), and Mexico (4 percent). 

Estimates of the 1980 grain trade are compli- 
cated by the Argentine Government’s decision not 
to discourage trade with the Soviet Union in 
response to the U.S. grain suspension. The poor 
weather conditions that affected the 1979/80 crops 
have substantially reduced Argentina’s exportable 
supplies and, subsequently, its ability to fill the 
gap between Soviet import needs and reduced U.S. 
exports. Current estimates place exportable grain 
supplies at 8.5 million tons, of which 3.7 million is 
corn, 1.0 million sorghum, and 3.8 million wheat. 
Of the total, roughly two-thirds will likely be 
shipped to the USSR comprising mostly corn (3 
million), wheat (2 million), sorghum (.5 million), 
and other feed grains. Traditional buyers of Argen- 
tine grains have been terminating earlier 
purchasing agreements to avoid the high prices 
resulting from Soviet interest in the Argentine 
grain market. 

Favorable prices, extra returns from double crop- 
ping with wheat, and good weather boosted the 
1979 soybean crop 41 percent over the previous sea- 
son and brought total oilseed output to a record 6.6 
million tons. The large increase in soybeans offset 
reduced sunflower plantings down by 20 percent, 
as producers shifted to soybeans and other crops. 
Lower cottonseed output was due to dry weather 
conditions during most of the season. Prospects for 
the 1980 oilseed crop are considerably reduced in 
spite of substantial gains expected for sunflower 
and cottonseed. The same dry weather conditions, 
which affected the 1980 major coarse grain crops, 
also took its toll on soybean production which is 


not likely to be above the 1979 level of 3.8 million 
tons. Due to the large soybean area, 50 percent of 
which is double cropped with wheat, the lack of 
rainfall prevented or delayed almost all second- 
crop soybean plantings. Furthermore, double-crop 
soybeans, planted after the rains, ran the risk of 
late season frost damage. Substitution for less 
profitable crops resulted in expanded sunflower 
and cotton plantings which will partially offset 
reduced soybean prospects and bring total oilseed 
production to about 7 million tons. 

The record 1979 soybean crop translated almost 
directly into a 40-percent increase in bean exports 
to 2.8 million tons. Major markets for Argentina’s 
soybeans were the European crushers who took 88 
percent of the total. Other significant importers 
were Eastern Europe and the PRC. Reduced Argen- 
tine supplies and increased international demand 
for oilseed products reduced exports of sunflower 
seed and linseed from the large volumes exported 
in 1978. Peanut exports increased in line with the 
large increase in 1979 production, which rebounded 
from the severe weather-damaged 1978 crop. 

Improved production expectations should 
increase sunflower and linseed exports in 1980, as 
domestic consumption is relatively stable. Soybean 
exports are estimated to remain about the same 
level as last year, but they could be lower if the 10- 
percent export rebate on soybean oil provides an 
incentive to increase crushing. Other edible oils, 
along with linseed oil, will also be affected by the 
10-percent rebate. Even though vegetable meals 
and oils are mostly exported to European markets, 
significant quantities are sold to South American 
buyers. The USSR is expected to purchase larger 
than normal quantities of Argentine soybeans in 
1980, to help offset reduced Soviet feed grain 
supplies. 

After 4 years of increasing slaughter, Argentine 
beef production, at 3.1 million tons, declined 4 
percent in 1979, as the retention phase of the cattle 
cycle began in the last quarter of the year. Record- 
high prices in the third quarter weakened 
consumer demand, reducing per capita beef 
consumption from a near-record 94 kilograms in 
1978 to 90 in 1979. Larger than normal quantities 
of poultry meat and eggs were imported as 
consumers substituted alternative protein sources 
for beef. Higher prices were the primary cause for a 
6-percent drop in beef exports to 700,000 tons. 
Major 1979 export markets were the European 
Community (23 percent), South America (22 
percent), the Middle East (13 percent), and the 
USSR (9 percent). Continued high prices and short 
supplies, due to herd rebuilding, will further reduce 
exports during 1980. Larger purchases by the 
USSR are possible in 1980 as Soviet meat imports 
are expected to expand considerably over 1979. 


Fiber exports declined by a little over 40 percent 
in 1979, with cotton showing the largest decline. In 
spite of the largest cotton area planted during the 
past 20 years, 1979 output fell 26 percent to 170,000 
tons from a record 1978 crop (230,000 tons) because 
of dry, hot, weather, insect infestation, and excess 
rainfall at harvest. Wool production, (64,000 tons) 
showed a slight increase over the last clip (October- 
September), but exports in 1979 were off 21 percent 
to 70,000 tons due to slack demand and lower stock 
levels. Use of domestic fibers was down as lower 
tariffs and an over-valued exchange rate favored 
imports of clothing and synthetic fibers. 

Cotton production in 1980 is expected to recover 
from last season’s weather-damaged crop, but will 
still be below the 1978 record. Unless trade policies 
are changed, there is little chance for increased 
domestic sales and it is doubtful whether exports 
will expand much beyond the 1979 level of 63,000 
tons. Wool producers face more promising 
prospects in 1980 since the Government removed 
the 5-percent export duty on greasy and pulled 
wools and lifted the ban on raw and pickled sheep 
hides. However, an unfavorable exchange rate 
could prevent a substantial increase in wool 
exports in 1980. 

A 14-percent increase in fruit production in 1979 
was not translated into exports, which were down 
by 10-percent to 448,000 tons. Production increases 
were largely generated from grapes (3.4 million 
tons) which recovered from 1978's weather-dam- 
aged crop. However, since table grapes accounted 
for a minor percentage of exports, production 
changes have little impact on total fresh fruit. 
Apple production (972,000 tons) also registered a 
20-percent increase, but high domestic prices and 
lower import quotas in principal apple markets 
(Brazil and the EC) reduced exports. Unfavorable 
weather affected the 1979 citrus crop (1.3 million 
tons), resulting in reduced export availabilities. 

Frost damage in November 1979 slightly 
reduced the 1980 apple crop, estimated at 950,000 
tons, as well as other deciduous fruits. Citrus 
production is expected to recover to 1.4 million tons 
if weather is normal. Total fresh fruit production 
for 1980 is estimated to be 6.2 million tons with 
export availabilities at 500,000 tons—about the 
same as in 1979. A 10-percent export rebate was 
established to help fruit producers overcome high 
production costs. 

For the second year, Argentina’s sugarcane 
production was under Government control in order 
to comply with the export quota set by the 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA). As a result 
of the low quota, sugar production (1.4 million 
tons) remained below levels of the mid-1970’s. 
Domestic sugar consumption increased in 1979 
because of a shift from wine to soft drinks as wine 
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prices rose sharply. Sugar exports in 1979 (254,000 
tons) fell short of the ISA quota of 367,000 tons due 
to unfavorable export prices. The United States 
was the largest market for Argentine sugar in 1979 
(39 percent), followed by Chile (19 percent), 
Indonesia (7 percent), Egypt (7 percent), and Uru- 
guay (6 percent). The 1980 production goal estab- 
lished by the Government is the same as last 
year’s 1.3 million tons, but actual output could 
reach 1.6 million under the favorable price 
situation. (Myles J. Mieke) 


Bolivia 


Bolivia’s economy moved further toward a crisis 
in 1979. Real GDP growth was estimated at 2 
percent, down from 3.6 and 3.3 percent in 1977 and 
1978. Inflation rose sharply from the 1978 rate of 
18 percent to 40 percent in 1979 to restrict 
consumer purchasing power. Overvalued currency 
appeared a factor in limited exports and soaring 
imports that helped increase the current accounts 
deficit nearly 40 percent to $537 million. The 
external debt was increased by heavy short-term 
borrowing by the Central Bank which kept year- 
end international reserves at their 1978 level. 

The deteriorating economic situation was 
interrelated with growing political instability. 
There were three changes of government, frequent 
threats of coup, and constant changes in the cabi- 
net during 1979. Strikes, road blocks and other 
protests contributed to lower production of tin, 
Bolivia's principal export and impeded the flow of 
goods within the country. Because the changing 
Governments lacked strong political backing, they 
were reluctant to correct the growing economic 
imbalances until a crisis appeared imminent. 

On November 30, 1979, an austerity program 
was announced, consisting of a 25-percent peso 
devaluation, price increases for petroleum products, 
removal of retail controls on all but a few food sta- 
ples (bread, flour, pasta, rice and sugar), a sliding 
scale of income supplements to offset increases in 
cost of living, a freeze on rents and an increase in 
the reserve requirements on foreign currency 
deposits. At the same time, the austerity program 
was announced the Government obtained external 
financial assistance in the form of a l-year 
standby agreement with the International Mon- 
etary Fund as well as additional lending to Bolivia 
by the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Andean Reserve Fund. 


Preliminary data suggest that Bolivia’s agricul- 
tural production declined 4 percent from the 
relatively good 1978 outturn and was slightly 
below trend. Given Bolivia's population growth, 
this implied a per capita decline close to 7 percent, 


and the index of 99 was the lowest since 1972. The 
principal factors behind the fall in production were 
heavy rains, pests, and low price expectations. 

Corn production declined sharply in 1979 to 
around 300,000 tons. Low 1978 prices and an 
apparent surplus carryover led some farmers to 
plant less. Then, heavy rains in January and Feb- 
ruary 1979 damaged much of the crop that had 
been planted. Because low production was not 
supplemented by imports, a tight food and feed 
supply situation developed. 

Wheat and rice yields were hurt by early 1979 
rains. With no compensating area expansion, 
wheat production (50,000 tons) fell by 17 percent 
and rice production (60,000 tons) dropped 32 
percent. Bolivia's practice of supplementing wheat 
production with large imports continued but 
because of high carry in stocks, smaller amounts of 
wheat were imported—199,000 tons in 1979 com- 
pared with 325,000 tons in 1978 and 259,000 in 
1977. The shortfall in rice production resulted in 
rice imports (20,000 tons) for the first time since 
1966. ° 

Bolivia continued to face difficulties in beef 
production. Low prices for beef sold in Bolivia com- 
pared with prices cattle producers received from 
contraband exports of live animals to Brazil, 
continued to limit the supply of animals for slaugh- 
ter. Also, the rains in January and February 1979 
resulted in livestock losses in the Santa Cruz area. 
In mid-1979, the Government raised producer 
prices, but not high enough to make a discernible 
difference in production. Low production and social 
and political unrest combined to create frequent 
beef shortages and high prices in major population 
centers. Other livestock production (pork and lamb) 
continued to be relatively small in comparison to 
beef. The sector which appeared to benefit from the 
beef shortages was poultry. Production of 14 
million birds in 1979 was almost double the level of 
1977. 

Three of Bolivia’s cash crops—sugar, soybeans, 
and coffee—were successful in 1979. Sugarcane out- 
put of 2.6 million tons was only slightly lower than 
in 1978 and the amount of centrifugal sugar 
extracted (287,000 tons) was actually slightly 
greater. Soybean production increased 100 percent 
to 36,000 tons. The increase was based on a 20- 
percent expansion of area (because of producers’ 
price expectations) and much higher yields, despite 
the rains in early 1979. The 5-percent increase in 
coffee production (8,178 tons) was based on a 
previous increase in plantings. A fourth cash crop, 
cotton, declined 18 percent in output to 19,000 tons 
because of heavy insect damage. 

Bolivia’s agricultural trade is not very large 
relative to total trade, although sugar exports and 
wheat imports are significant components. Sugar 


exports rose 33 percent, to 104,000 tons in 1979. 
The United States bought 49,000 tons; Argentina 
and Chile purchased the remainder. The higher 
exports in 1979 included an additional 
International Sugar Agreement allotment of 25,000 
tons granted during the year when Bolivian 
inventories had appeared high. Other exports 
included a small amount of soybean meal (mostly 
to Chile), cotton (mostly to China), and coffee. 
Soybean meal was the only commodity which 
enjoyed an export subsidy. 

Bolivia’s 1979 wheat imports came from Argen- 
tina (105,000 tons), the United States (92,000 tons), 
and the European Community (2,000 tons). Nearly 
90 percent of the U.S. exports were made available 
under the PL 480 Titles I and III programs in 
which the proceeds Bolivia earned from the resale 
were directed into specific agricultural development 
projects for the primary benefit of small farmers. 
Other agricultural imports in 1979 included 11,000 
tons of soybean oil from Argentina and Brazil and 
20,000 tons of rice from Pakistan. 

The continued climate of instability and the fact 
that the Gueiler Administration is an interim Gov- 
ernment (in office until August 1980) make it 
difficult to predict how the economic plans made in 
November 1979 will be implemented and how they 
will affect Bolivia’s economic performance. Even 
being optimistic, recovery is likely to take more 
than a year. An improvement in the balance of 
trade can probably be expected on the basis of 
larger exports of natural gas at higher prices, 
increases in other exports, a decline in imports due 
to the already-effected peso devaluation, and the 
promised restraint in public sector spending. The 
1980 price of tin, however, is still questionable and 
will depend in part on the possible market 
repercussions of tin sales from the U.S. stockpile. 

The planting season of most agricultural 
commodities occurred in the months preceding the 
November 1979 announcement of the austerity 
program. Therefore, most changes that result from 
the program will not affect the 1980 harvest. The 
weather through February 1980 was reasonably 
favorable and so most crop production should 
make at least modest gains. Higher 1979 corn 
prices encouraged larger plantings, so production 
should recover to 330,000 tons. What producers 
perceived to be low rice prices in 1979 will probably 
result in lower rice production and a second year of 
imports. Success with soybeans and Bolivia's 
continued deficit position with respect to fats and 
oils encouraged producers to expand soybean area. 
Production could therefore jump another 40 percent 
to 50,000 tons in 1980. If so, soybean oil imports 
will likely decline somewhat. Sugar output is 
expected to remain strong because of an increase 
in the area planted, despite the shorter growing 


season caused by a 6-week delay in harvesting the 
1979 cane. Cotton plantings, and in turn 
production, appear to be down sharply. Livestock 
production will probably remain about the same, 
given the sector’s problems in the past several 
years and the long lead time between producer's 
decisions to increase production and the time of 
slaughter. (Lisa J. Shapiro) 


Brazil 


Brazil’s 1979 GNP growth rate of 6.4 percent 
was well below that of the “miracle” years of 1968- 
74 which averaged 10-percent, but was satisfactory 
to a Government faced with problems of an over- 
heated economy and large petroleum imports. Cur- 
rently estimated GNP of $184 billion gave a 1979 
per capita income of $1,544. Industry was the lead- 
ing sector, with a growth rate of 6.9 percent while 
agriculture, suffering from a second successive 
drought year, grew at only 5 percent. 

Brazil's economic problems became acute in 
1979. Inflation accelerated from 40 percent in 1978 
to 77 percent in 1979. Debt service payments— 
amortization plus interest of over $10 billion—on a 
$50-billion debt and a petroleum import bill of $6.2 
billion intensified balance-of-payments problems. 
Although exports increased 20 percent to $15.2 bil- 
lion, imports—inflated by high petroleum prices— 


rose 32 percent to $17 billion and left a trade deficit . 


of $2.7 billion. Large inflows of capital have made 
it necessary to drawdown only $2 billion from the 
$12 billion in foreign exchange reserves as of 
December 1978. 

Brazil hopes to solve these problems by 
increasing exports in 1980 to $20 billion. In Decem- 
ber 1979, the Government took drastic steps to 
reorient the economy, notably toward exports, and 
among other measures devalued the cruziero 30 
percent. Maximum emphasis is given to increasing 
agricultural production as a way to cut inflation 
and to increase exports. 

Total agricultural production was up 5 percent: 
crops advanced 5 percent, livestock 4.6 percent, 
and total food 4.2 percent. Farmers responded to 
generous policy incentives by increasing areas in 
grains and oilseeds, but adverse weather reduced 
yields. Weather damage to major grains in 1979 
was so great that Brazil had to import large quan- 
tities of corn and rice in addition to wheat—always 
a deficit crop. Fortunately, tropical products are 
produced in areas less affected by drought, and 
production records of coffee, cocoa, and sugarcane 
were the bright spots of the year. 

Corn production in 1979 was up 18 percent to 
16.5 million tons in spite of a second successive 
drought year. With 1.5 million tons of imports, uti- 
lization increased 7 percent to 17.6 million tons. 
While Brazil's irrigated rice was unaffected by the 
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dry weather, rainfed upland rice suffered from the 
drought and total rice production fell to 7.5 million 
tons of paddy. Even though planted area increased 
in 1979, rains and flooding held the wheat harvest 
to 2.9 million tons up only slightly from the 
previous year. Production of dry beans, a very 
important food item, dropped to 2.3 million tons. 

The 1979 soybean area was larger but drought 
reduced yields so that output stayed at the previous 
year level of 10.2 million tons. Production of cotton- 
seed and peanuts increased in 1979 by 8 and 35 
percent, respectively, to 913,000 and 460,000 tons. 

Coffee production, the largest since the frost of 
1975, was up 10 percent to 22.7 million bags in 
1979. A frost on June 1, 1979, however, struck the 
newly planted areas in presumably frost-free 
Minas Geris, reducing the 1980 forecast to 22.5 
million bags. Between 1975-1978, Brazil undertook 
a coffee tree planting program at a cost of $1 bil- 
lion to restore, by 1980, the coffee production 
capacity of the 1960's. The 1979 frost postponed for 
at least another year the achievement of the 
desired level of 26 million bags. The 1979 cocoa 
harvest reached an all time record of 314,000 tons. 
The outlook is for even larger harvests as the cocoa 
improvement program resulted in 161,000 hectares 
being planted with high yielding seedlings. 

Sugarcane production in 1979 was 136 million 
tons; 81.5 million went into sugar and the 
remainder into 2.4 billion liters of alcohol for the 
gasohol program. The emphasis on gasohol will 
increase the use of sugarcane for alcohol 
production. The Sugar and Alcohol Institute has 
authorized sugar refineries to increase alcohol 
production in 1980 to 3.8 billion liters. The 
PROALCOOL program has also approved 11 
manioc distilleries as a supplement to sugar cane 
in producing alcohol. 

Two other important crops, cotton and tobacco, 
made notable production gains in 1979. Cotton 
production increased 12 percent to 539,000 tons in 
CY 1979 as widespread use of IAC-17 seed 
improved yields 20-30 percent. Tobacco production 
was up 21 percent to 399,000 tons. Production of 
bananas and oranges was close to the 1978 level of 
4.5 million and 785,000 tons, respectively. 

The livestock sector would have been static in 
1979 except for the remarkable advance in poultry 
production—up 20 percent from 950,000 to 1.087 
million tons—which surpassed lagging pork 
production at 850,000 tons. The rapid rise in beef 
prices—44 percent in 1978 and about 30 percent in 
1979—shifted consumer demand toward pork and 
poultry. Cattle slaughter declined as herds were 
built up and beef production fell 4.4 percent to 2.2 
million tons. Production forecasts for pork and 
poultry in 1980 are 1 million and 1.2 million tons, 
respectively. Milk production leveled off at 10.6 
million tons in 1979. 


The production outlook for 1980 is for a year of 
plenty after 2 years of drought. Reports from Brazil 
indicate that harvests of soybeans, corn, and rice 
will be the largest in Brazilian history. An esti- 
mated soybean harvest of around 15.2 million tons 
will provide a crush of about 13 million tons; and 
exports of 1.5 million tons of beans, 7.5 million 
tons of meal, and 1 million tons of soybean oil is 
expected. Coffee and cotton production will be 
about the same as in 1979. 

A developing resource for increased agricultural 
production in 1980 is land made available by the 
clearing of forests in the frontier states of Mato 
Grosso and Rondonia. New lands planted to 
soybeans in Mato Grosso doubled between 1970 
and 1980. Credit is being offered at the rate of $560 
per hectare for planting wheat in the campo 
cerrado in 1980. 

Agricultural exports earned $7 billion in 1979, 
led by tropical products. Coffee earnings of $2.3 bil- 
lion were about the same as the previous year. The 
composition of coffee exports showed a drop in 
volume of green coffee to about 10 million bags, 
but a 20 percent increase in soluble products. Cof- 
fee was followed by cocoa and cocoa products—up 
25 percent to a record $934 million. Value of sugar 
exports ($364 million) was up only slightly, because 
prices continued at a low level. Orange juice 
exports were worth $296 million, down from $333 
million in 1978. 

Brazilian policy favored exports of soybean 
products (soybean meal and soybean oil) rather 
than soybeans in order to utilize the excess 
capacity of the crushing industry. Total value of 
all three was up 8 percent to $1.64 billion, but the 
net was down because Brazil had to import 200,000 
tons of beans and 72,000 tons of oil to meet com- 
mitments and consumer needs. Export volumes of 
soybeans, soybean oil, and soybean meal were 
638,000, 525,000, and 5 million tons, respectively. 

Exports of corn and rice practically disappeared 
because supply was insufficient to meet domestic 
need; also, the volume of cotton exports (308 tons) 
was the lowest since 1929. The major change 
among livestock product exports was a 73-percent 
jump in poultry meat exports to 81,000 tons as Bra- 
zil developed markets in the Persian Gulf. The 
value of beef exports ($275 million), and hides and 
skins ($165 million) however, were higher than 
poultry ($81 million). 

Brazil's payment for agricultural imports 
reached $1.56 billion, largely because 2 years of 
drought and exhausted stocks led to larger imports. 
The principal food imports were wheat, corn, rice, 
and beef. Wheat imports (3.9 million tons) cost the 
most at $585 million. Brazil had to import 1.5 
million tons of corn and 700,000 tons of rice with 
values of $240 million and $230 million, 
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respectively. Live cattle imports in 1979 were 
50,000 head, and beef imports, 110,000 tons. Fruit 
and horticultural products, valued at $231 million, 
made up most of the remainder of the bill. 

U.S. exports to Brazil were about the same in 
1979 as in 1978. Total value of $536 million in U.S. 
agricultural exports to Brazil in 1979 was a shade 
higher than the $534 million in 1978. U.S. wheat 
exports were down to 1.5 million tons from the 
record 2.8 million in 1978 largely because of Cana- 
dian competition, but increased corn and soybean 
oil exports made up much of the difference with 
tonnages of 1.5 million and 72,000, respectively. 
U.S. tallow exports again became competitive and 
reentered the Brazilian market with 8,000 tons. 

U.S. agricultural imports from Brazil in 1979, 
totaled $1.5 billion. The value of coffee imports was 
down 28 percent to $597 million, and volume 
declined 23 percent to 139,000 tons reflecting 
increasing consumer resistence to higher prices. 
The outlook for U.S. exports in 1980 is mixed. The 
large 1980 Brazilian harvests of corn and rice will 
likely eliminate the need for significant imports of 
these grains for the remainder of 1980. Brazil’s 
wheat deficit in 1980 is up to 4.4 million tons 
because of the disappointing wheat harvest of 
November 1979. The United States may be unable 
to share in the increased demand for wheat 
because of a Canadian agreement to supply 2 
million tons, but the United States will at least 
hold on to its 1979 level of 1.5 million tons. 
(Samuel O. Ruff) 


Chile 


Chile’s economy grew approximately 7.5 percent 
in 1979 and thus continued the trend of recovery 
from the economic depression of the 1971-76 period. 
Leading sectors were industry, agriculture, and 
construction which grew 9, 11, and 16 percent, 
respectively. 

The external position of the economy also 
improved in 1979. An estimated 35-percent 
reduction in the trade deficit to $450 million and a 
large inflow of foreign capital contributed to a 78- 
percent increase in yearend international reserves 
to $1.9 billion and a balance-of-payments surplus 
projected at $930 million, 50 percent above the 1978 
level. Exports were particularly strong and more 
than compensated for an 80-percent jump in costs 
of petroleum, Chile’s largest import. The strong 
export performance was based on higher earnings, 
particularly for copper and molybdenum, and the 
continued strong growth of the “non-traditional” 
exports, especially of molybdenum derivatives, 
lumber, and fresh and processed agricultural 
products. 

A rise in inflation from 30 percent in 1978 to 39 
percent in 1979 (December-December) was the most 


pressing negative economic development of the 
year, as it represented a reversal of inflation’s 4- 
year downward trend. Other weaknessess included 
persistent high unemployment (officially 13 percent 
in Santiago) and a still low, although improved, 
level of gross national savings (9 percent of GDP 
in 1979). 

The agricultural sector continued to be subject to 
the Government’s program of reducing state 
intervention in the marketplace. In 1979, this 
meant the termination of price supports for wheat 
and rapeseed, leaving sugar beets as the only agri- 
cultural commodity enjoying price support 
protection, the yearend closing of ODENA, the 
state agency responsible for completing the agrar- 
ian reform process begun in 1967, and the transfer 
of responsibility for the allocation of credit to the 
private sector. Over the past 3 years, the Govern- 
ment’s free market economic policy meant 
increased competition both among domestic crops 
and between domestic crops and imports. 

The commodity composition of Chilean agricul- 
tural production appears to have continued to 
change in 1979. Wheat, although still utilizing 
more than a third of all crop land, was grown on 
3.3 percent less land than in 1978; the 1979 wheat 
area of 560,000 hectares was the second smallest 
since 1961. Similarly, land devoted to sugar beets 
was down 25 percent to only 16,000 hectares, 
continuing a 3-year steeply declining trend. In 
contrast, two groups of commodities with good 
export potential, pulses and deciduous fruits, 
experienced substantial increases in area. The area 
in pulses (196,000 hectares) was 13 percent higher 
than in 1978. Deciduous fruit plantings in 1979 
occurred on 1,500 hectares, representing a 3-percent 
increase over 1978. 

Agricultural production in 1979 represented a 
recovery from the low 1978 level. It was also the 
second largest outturn of the 1970’s and was above 
the long term production trend. The strong 
performance was due both to yield-improving fac- 
tors—reasonably favorable weather and a 10- 
percent increase in fertilizer use—and to a recovery 
in area planted. The latter was in response to the 
end of the 1978 drought as well as improved price 
expectations. 

Record yields of corn, oats, and rice helped push 
1979 grain production to 1.9 million tons, up 31 
percent from 1979. Area also increased 3 percent. 
Sunflowerseed production, although still only 
33,000 tons in 1979, was at its highest level of the 
1970's (although the crop had been larger in the 
1960's), thanks to a good yield. The production of 
pulses, 190,000 in 1979, was 13 percent higher than 
in 1978. Because of larger area increases over the 
past several years, apple and grape production was 
up 11 and 37 percent over 1978, to 175,000 and 
89,000 tons, respectively. Finally, strong consumer 
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demand and favorable prices stimulated a 14- 
percent production increase in poultry and 
livestock in 1979. 

Commodities experiencing production declines 
included sugar beets, milk, and potatoes. Milk 
production, off 3 percent, was affected by the exces- 
sively dry pasture conditions in the first half of 
1979, but declines in potatoes and sugar beets 
(each down 21 percent) were due to area decreases 
resulting from unfavorable price prospects. 

Although still only 10 percent of total exports, 
sales abroad of primary and processed agricultural 
commodities continued to grow, both in volume 
and value; they were valued at $369 million in 
1979, compared with $276 million in 1978. Fresh 
fruit (primarily apples and grapes) was the largest 
agricultural export and accounted for much of the 
increase; shipments were estimated at 206,000 tons, 
up from 193,000 in 1978 and 116,000 in 1977. The 
United States, buying 35 percent of the fruit, was 
the major importer, followed by Saudi Arabia and 
the European Community. Wine exports were 
another large gainer—the 29 million liters shipped 
were more than double their 1978 level. Argentina, 
Brazil, the United States, Venezuela, and Canada 
continued to be the major wine markets. Lamb and 
mutton, wool, lentils, and barley were important 
among the other agricultural commodities 
exported. 

Chile’s agricultural imports rose in value by 14 
percent in 1979, to $601 million. Apart from the 30- 
percent jump to 300,000 tons of sugar, products 
which were imported in larger quantities (butter, 
tea, coffee, bananas, and cotton) were a relatively 
small percentage of the total. Owing to the 
improved 1979 production, the largest imports— 
wheat and corn—were both down sharply (13 
percent to 825,000 tons for wheat, 40 percent to 
150,000 tons for corn). Thus, most of the increase 
in the import bill was due to higher prices. The 
United States was the principal supplier providing 
70 percent of the wheat, over half the soybean oil, 
and 38 percent of the corn. Argentina supplied the 
rest of the corn and wheat, as well as some barley, 
sugar, and beef. As in previous years, Chile 
depended on imports to meet a substantial 
proportion of its domestic agricultural 
requirements. 

The outlook for the economy in 1980 is good if 
the Government can control inflation. In late 1979, 
it planned to do so by maintaining a fixed 
peso/dollar exchange rate and a balanced budget. 
The Government's 1979 commitment to improve 
the functioning of Chile’s capital market, combined 
with lessened Government intervention in other 
parts of the economy, should continue to help the 
economy improve in 1980. The 1980 trade outlook 
is excellent: copper prices are likely to remain high, 
other exports are expected to grow, and some of the 


sources for the 1979 growth in imports should 
disappear in 1980. 

With favorable weather in the first quarter of 
1980 and the economy on the upswing, short-term 
prospects for agriculture are good. Preliminary 
planting data suggest lower corn, rice, and barley 
production, which could result in a 5-percent 
decline in total grain output. The commodity 
groups with bright export prospects—pulses and 
deciduous fruits—are expected to maintain their 
upward trend. Oilseed output, led by the continued 
expansion of sunflowerseed, could be 10 percent 
higher. In livestock, continued strong consumer 
demand for beef, poultry, and pork will translate 
into additional production. 

Agricultural trade is likely to increase in 1980 as 
producers continue to expand their markets for 
fruits, pulses, and other products, and as grain 
imports rise. Given the good production outlook for 
wheat, a strong stock position, and slow growth in 
demand, wheat imports should remain at the 1979 
level. Corn imports are projected to double to 
300,000 tons in order to meet the shortfall in 
supplies for the pork and poultry sectors. The tight 
supplies and high prices for Argentine corn and 
wheat are expected to shift more of the Chilean 
grain market to the United States. (Lisa J. 
Shapiro) 


Colombia 


The Colombian economy grew 5.4 percent in 
1979, down from 8 percent in 1978. Industry had 
the highest growth rate (7.5 percent), followed by 
commerce (7 percent), and agriculture (6 percent). 
Construction dropped off after its strong showing 
in 1978. The continued growth of the economy can 
be attributed to several factors. Trade liberalization 
measures adopted since 1978 (including dropping 
some investment restrictions and lowering tariff 
barriers) have led to an increase in foreign 
investment. Investment passed the $1-billion mark 
in 1979, compared with $633 million in 1977. 
Despite lower coffee prices, a record volume of 
exports allowed earnings to grow slightly to $2.1 
billion, about one-half of total exports of $4.1 bil- 
lion. Non-traditional exports, buoyed by tax credits 
and Government subsidies, rose 29 percent to $1.2 
billion. 

The principal short term constraint on the econ- 
omy was inflation. Despite a restrictive monetary 
policy—including limits on credit, tight controls on 
revenue from coffee exports, and slow monetary 
expansion—inflation continued to rise and reached 
29 percent in 1979. The rise was exacerbated by the 
development of a parallel economy (narcotics, 
marijuana and un-registered coffee), steep rises in 
foreign exchange reserves ($4 billion at yearend 
1979), and large wage increases. Higher prices for 
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energy (gasoline prices rose by 120 percent) were a 
particular problem. 

Despite heavy rains and two major earthquakes 
in November-December, Colombian agricultural 
production was up for the third consecutive year. 
Crop production increased 7 percent and livestock 
3 percent. The index of per capita food production 
was up from the 1978 level of 110 to 114 in 1979. 
Value added to GDP by agriculture was 23 percent, 
down from 29 percent at the beginning of the 
decade. 

Production of the export sector in 1979 was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1978. Coffee production 
was up 14-percent to 762,000 tons due to higher 
yields. Government policy at present is to 
discourage further increases in coffee production as 
Brazilian exports are expected to return to normal 
levels in 1980. Cotton production increased to 
116,000 tons in 1979, from the depressed level of 
81,000 tons in 1978. The increase was the result of 
a return to normal weather, improved pest control, 
and a larger area planted. Sugar (1.086 million 
tons) and cocoa (34,000 tons) improved signifi- 
cantly—due to improved weather and new 
plantings. Tobacco output (44,000 tons) dropped— 
primarily because of competition from other crops. 

Production of rice, the principal grain, was esti- 
mated up 12 percent to 1.9 million tons of paddy 
based upon a further area expansion. Area 
increases appeared major factors in moderate 
gains for other 1979 grain crops including (tons): 
wheat, 38,000; corn, 870,000; barley, 122,000; and 
oats, 5,000. Production of the traditional domestic 
food crops including cassava, plantains, and non- 
centrifugal sugar were up slightly, but the bean 
and potato crop suffered damage from heavy rains 
late in the year. Production of these crops 
continued to be hindered by lack of access to 
fertilizer, inadequate credit, and inefficient 
marketing and distribution systems. The low 
productivity of this sector was an important factor 
in the 32 percent rise in domestic food prices in 
1979. 

The Colombian cattle industry suffered a severe 
setback in March 1979 as Venezuela closed the Col- 
ombian-Venezulan border to cattle imports to 
protect its domestic suppliers. Colombian 
producers, expecting an exportable meat surplus of 
15,000 to 20,000 tons in 1980 are now looking for 
new markets. Prospects include the European Com- 
munity and the Soviet Union. Milk production rose 
only about 1 percent in 1979 as production costs 
(feed, drugs, land) increased rapidly..Although the 
official price of milk was raised in August, the 
increase was too low to stimulate increased 
production. 

Agricultural exports were largely responsible for 
Colombia’s overall trade surplus of $1.5 billion in 
1979. Coffee exports were way up sharply toa 


record 663,000 tons. Non-coffee exports—primarily 
bananas ($62 million), cut flowers ($52 million), 
and sugar ($29 million)—were up in value 64 
percent over 1978 to $191 million. Increased agri- 
cultural imports were required in 1979 because of 
insufficient local production of food grains. 
Sorghum (48,000 tons) and corn (73,000) were 
imported for the first time in several years. Wheat 
imports (476,000 tons), for calendar year 1979, were 
up sharply as the Government marketing agency 
(IDEMA) built large stocks in December 1979, fear- 
ing price increases in 1980. Barley imports were 
down slightly at 72,000 tons. The Government 
authorized soybean imports of 35,000 tons to fill a 
temporary deficit in the supply of oilseeds and veg- 
etable oils. 

Prospects for the agricultural sector in 1980 are 
good. Higher world prices for cotton and sugar, two 
of Colombia’s major cash crops, should spur 
production upward. Higher support prices for the 
grain and feed sector and lower duties on imports 
of agricultural inputs such as tractors, planters, 
harvesting equipment, milling machines, and 
fertilizers will provide incentives to producers. Nev- 
ertheless, to meet domestic requirements, in 1980, 
Colombia will continue to import large quantities 
of wheat as well as lesser quantities of corn, bar- 
ley, sorghum, and vegetable oils. (Paul J. Trapido) 


Ecuador 


In 1979, Ecuador’s GDP grew by 5 percent, the 
lowest rate since the start of the petroleum boom in 
1973. The economy was affected by uncertainty 
about the future economic policy of the new civil- 
ian Government. Continued drought, which hin- 
dered agricultural production for the third straight 
year, was another factor contributing to the eco- 
nomic slowdown. Nevertheless, Ecuador had a bal- 
ance-of-payments surplus of $30 million in 1979, 
and foreign exchange reserves increased to $631 
million, equivalent to 4 months of imports. 

A major factor which stimulated economic 
growth and contributed to the trade surplus was 
the large increase in Ecuador's oil revenues, up 70 
percent to over $1 billion due to higher prices. In 
1979, oil revenues made up 52 percent of total 
exports and contributed 10 percent to GDP. The 
money supply in Ecuador grew faster in 1979 than 
in 1978, as did the volume of Central Bank credit, 
although there was a scarcity of credit in the sec- 
ond half of 1979. The rate of inflation in 1979 is 
estimated to have been 11 percent. The external 
public debt rose from an estimated $2.6 billion at 
the end of 1978 to about $3.5 billion a year later. 

Agricultural production—19 percent of GDP in 
1979—was up only slightly due to continued 
drought conditions in much of the country. The 
index of 1979 agricultural production was 145, com- 
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pared with 142 in 1978 and 143 in 1976, when the ' 
drought began. Per capita food consumption proba- 
bly dropped during 1976-79 as production and 
imports did not keep pace with population growth. 

Grains, of all agricultural commodities, were 
most severely affected by poor weather. Hard corn 
production dropped 27 percent to 136,000 tons, and 
necessitated the use of wheat bran for feed in some 
areas. Barley output (32,000 tons) was down 
slightly while consumption requirements increased 
as a new brewery was opened in Guayaquil. Rice, 
despite a poor winter harvest, showed a slight over- 
all increase to 202,000 tons. As in past years, 
sorghum production was minimal (2,000 tons). 

Weather was less of a factor in the production of 
export and cash crops. Sugarcane production 
(393,000 tons) was up 11 percent due to the greater 
area harvested. Cocoa production (83,000 tons) was 
7 percent higher as disease control and crop 
management improved. The coffee crop (86,000 
tons) suffered from insect damage and dropped by 
6 percent. Banana production (2.39 million tons) 
was up 4 percent, while cotton output (10,419 tons) 
did not change. Cocoa and banana production are 
expected to increase in 1980 as extensive efforts are 
being made to renovate the tree stock and expand 
the area planted. 

Oilseed production continued to expand and 
reached almost 100,000 tons in 1979. Production of 
the major edible oilseeds—soybeans (26,000 tons) 
and african palm (55,000 tons)—was up 24 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively. Cottonseed, castor 
bean, and peanut production each stayed at about 
the same level. The higher level of oilseed 
production allowed Ecuador to lower soybean 
imports by almost a third in 1979. 

Livestock and dairy production fell about 2 
percent in 1979. The drought encroached on pas- 
ture areas and feed was in short supply. National 
production was not sufficient to meet local demand 
and there were clandestine movements of cattle 
into the country across the northern border. Milk 
production was also down slightly. 

The value of Ecuador’s agricultural exports was 
$866 million in 1979, an increase of 10 percent over 
1978. The value of banana exports was up 5 
percent to $180 million. Revenues from the export 
of cocoa ($270 million) and coffee ($320 million) 
products continued to rise in 1979, and were up 12 
percent and 5 percent, respectively. Other signifi- 
cant exports included abaca, barley, castor beans, 
cotton, oats, pyrethrum, rice, tea, tobacco, and 
wheat. Food imports rose to record levels due to the 
continued drought. The largest import item by 
volume was wheat (270,000 tons), up 5 percent over 
1978. Other grain imports were: rice (50,000 tons), 
up 25 percent; barley (38,000 tons), up over 50 
percent; and oats (30,000 tons). Ecuador also 
imported 31,300 tons of edible vegetable oils in 


1979, practically all of which was soybean oil. 

The outlook for the Ecuadorean economy in 1980 
is uncertain. In late 1979, the new Government was 
confronted by strident demands from urban 
residents for higher wages and lower prices, 
especially for food. As a consequence, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, the minimum wage was doubled, an 
action expected to double the rate of inflation to 20 
percent. At the same time, prices were also frozen 
for 1 year, wages for 3 years, and the work week 
was reduced from 44 hours to 40. These measures 
are likely to raise the cost of food production in the 
labor-intensive agricultural sector and encourage 
increased rural-urban migration. 

Agricultural production is expected to increase 
in 1980 unless rainfall continues low. However, 
because of low carryover stocks, food import 
requirements will likely rise in 1980—particularly 
for wheat, rice, corn and vegetable oils. (Paul J. 
Trapido) 


Guyana 


Economic conditions in Guyana continued to 
deteriorate in 1979. The 3.7-percent decline in real 
GDP reported for 1979 marked the fourth 
consecutive year without any measurable real 
growth. The current value of GDP, however, 
increased nearly 4 percent during 1979, as the 
prices of most goods and services continued to rise. 


The economic problems caused by accelerating 
inflation, a growing trade deficit. and continuing 
labor problems were compounded by a chronic 
spare parts shortage and the return of adverse 
weather in 1979. As the year closed, consumer 
prices were up more than 20 percent; the excess of 
imports over exports was approximately $75 
million (an increase of nearly $50 million); and 
bank reserves had declined by the equivalent of 
$50 million from the previous year. Export earn- 
ings could have improved with increases in 
mineral and agricultural production, but two 
strikes in the bauxite mines, alone, reduced 1979 
export earnings by an estimated $15 million. 

Early in 1979, it appeared that there would be 
gains in agricultural output for the third 
consecutive year, However, a series of adversities 
reduced harvests of the principal export crops 
(sugar and rice), and total 1979 output declined by 
around 10 percent from the previous year. Sugar 
production totaled 302,000 tons in 1979, a decrease 
of about 8 percent from 1978. Rice production 
decreased about 25-percent from the 185,000 tons 
(milled) for 1978 because of heavy rains. 

Planned increases of 10 to 15 percent in 1980 
sugar output will require ideal conditions through- 
out the entire growing and harvesting seasons 
since cane areas suitable for harvesting remain 
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essentially unchanged. Fall plantings for the 1980 
spring rice crop are reported to be slightly above 
1979 levels, but adverse weather and other prob- 
lems could once again reduce first crop yields and 
second crop plantings. Another round of wage and 
price increases in 1980 is not expected to increase 
agricultural production because continued trade 
restrictions will result in shortages of inputs. 

Bauxite production, the primary source of 
income for the Guyanese economy, did not show 
any pronounced changes in 1979. Of the three pri- 
mary ores produced, calcined bauxite remained 
unchanged just below 580,000 tons; alumina 
production dropped 40 percent to 139,000 tons; 
production of other dried bauxite ores rose 9 
percent to 1.1 million tons. Increased wages and 
other benefits were given bauxite workers in 1979, 
hoping to increase productivity but additional 
investments are needed to expand output appre- 
ciably. 

Guyana’s balance-of-trade problems intensified 
in 1979 as the value of imports increased more 
than 20 percent over 1978. Total exports of all 
goods and services barely exceeded $305 million in 
1979. Sugar exports were valued at $89 million, rice 
at $32 million, and bauxite at $128 million. 

The 268,000 tons of sugar exported in 1979 
represented a 9-percent decrease over the previous 
years. Rice exports (85,000 tons) were down 20 
percent from the previous year although carryover 
stocks were depleted to boost export earnings in 
1979. 

Stringent controls of nonessential imports 
continued in 1979. Guyanese imports which 
surpassed $380 million in 1979, contributed signifi- 
cantly to the growing trade deficit. Part of the 
increase was caused by rising oil prices but 
imports of agricultural commodities also increased, 
and continued to account for 20 to 25 percent of 
total import trade in 1979. 


U.S. agricultural exports to Guyana increased 
nearly $5 million in 1979 and continued to account 
for approximately half of all Guyanese agricultural 
imports. U.S. exporters remained the primary 
suppliers of wheat (55,000 tons, including wheat 
equivalent of flour) imported by Guyana in 1979. 
Other important agricultural commodities included 
edible oils, fruits and vegetables, soybean products, 
and animal feeds. Guyana’s demand for U.S. agri- 
cultural products is expected to remain strong 
through 1980. 


World markets for Guyanese sugar, rice, and 
bauxite are likewise expected to remain strong 
through 1980. World consumption is increasing, 
inventories are declining, prices are rising, and all 
of Guyana’s major trading partners, except 
Jamaica, appear to have the necessary financial 
resources to purchase Guyana’s products. Prospects 


for increasing agricultural exports by more than 5 
to 10 percent in 1980 appears tenuous at best. 

The economic outlook for 1980 and for at least 
the next 5 years appears grim. Production and 
exports must be increased substantially within the 
next 5 years if Guyana’s chronic balance-of-trade 
deficits are to be overcome. Anticipated price 
increases by world petroleum producers during the 
1980's will essentially make it impossible for the 
Government to reduce the total cost of imports 
without a total collapse of the economy. Guyana 
does not have any known oil supplies and it is cur- 
rently attempting to expand the productive 
capacity of all sectors, including agriculture, to 
meet its import needs, but it now appears that it 
will be 1982 or 1983 before any of the new facilities 
will have much effect on alleviating the growing 
import demand. Consequently, Guyana’s economic 
fortunes will continue to be primarily dependent on 
increased exports and favorable world prices for 
sugar, rice, and bauxite. Guyana appears to be a 
country that desperately needs concessional sales 
of several basic commodities, including foods, 
machinery, and petroleum products in the early 
1980's. (Richard N. Brown, Jr.) 


Paraguay 


Economic activity remained strong in 1979, in 
spite of a small decline in the agricultural sector 
due mainly to reduced livestock production. 
Construction of the Itaipu hydroelectric project 
continued to stimulate the economy. However, the 
large capital inflows generated by the project are 
considered a major cause of Paraguay’s inflation, 
which came to about 30 percent in 1979, the high- 
est since 1956. International reserves grew to over 
$600 million, compared with $450 million in 1978, 
due largely to the hydroelectric project. The nega- 
tive trade balance widened to $175 million as 
import value increased by 29 percent and exports 
rose by 19 percent. Major import increases were 
recorded for petroleum products, metals, 
construction materials including heavy equipment, 
chemicals, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages. 
Exports were led by oilseeds, primarily soybeans 
and oilseed meal. The 1980 outlook for the economy 
is essentially the same as it was in 1979. Inflation 
is not expected to decline as construction continues 
on the Itaipu dam and because investments will 
increase for the joint Argentine-Paraguayan 
Yacyreta hydroelectric complex. Import needs will 
continue to increase as work progresses on the 
hydroelectric projects, but exports should also 
expand in 1980 due to a substantial improvement 
in the agricultural sector. 

More favorable weather and a price support 
program for wheat helped boost grain production 
17 percent in 1979 to 536,000 tons. Wheat area 
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increased 40 percent to 45,000 hectares, but 
production still remains low due to unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions for wheat cultivation. Corn and 
rice output recovered to 1977 levels as area and 
yields increased. The 1979 oilseed crop increased 19 
percent to 666,000 tons due largely to a 54-percent 
jump in soybeans from a drought-reduced 1978 
crop, and in spite of a drop in cottonseed 
production. Dry spring weather resulted in soybean 
yields of a little over 1 ton per hectare compared 
with a more normal 1.45 tons, but increased 
plantings offset the low yield resulting in a 430,000 
ton crop. Cotton production also suffered from 
adverse weather during cultivation; although the 
area increased by 14 percent, lint production was 
down 20 percent from 1978 to 72,000 tons in 1979. 
Tobacco production continued to decline as the 
international demand for dark cured tobacco, pri- 
marily in France, was reduced. Tobacco farmers 
seeking alternative income sources have been 
switching to soybeans and cotton. Large shipments 
of live cattle to Brazil during 1978 and 1979 led to 
domestic shortages of beef and high prices. The 
high prices induced producers to begin rebuilding 
herds in 1979 and, as a consequence, beef 
production fell by 29 percent. 


Agricultural exports, which accounted for 82 
percent of the total exports in 1979, increased to 
$250 million, 14 percent above 1978 but the same 
as the record level of 1977. The largest increase 
occurred in soybean exports, estimated at over 
340,000 tons compared with over 200,000 in 1978. 
The precise amount exported is not known because 
of unregistered exports through Brazil and Argen- 
tina. Other significant export gains were registered 
for oilseed meal and tung oil. All other major 
categories showed declines including beef, cattle 
hides, cotton, and tobacco. Major soybean markets 
were the Netherlands, West Germany, Switzerland, 
and Brazil. Cotton fiber exports, which totalled 
77,000 tons in 1979, were sold mainly to Western 
Europe, Uruguay, Argentina, the United States, 
and Japan. Beef exports dropped to 4,700 tons, the 
lowest level in 25 years, compared with 16,700 in 
1978. Western Europe and the United States 
remained the principal buyers of Paraguayan beef, 
primarily in the form of corned beef. 


Wheat is the only agricultural product 
purchased on a large scale. Registered wheat 
imports in 1979 were 65,000 tons, all of which came 
from Argentina. If non-registered imports are 
included, total wheat imports would be closer to 
100,000 tons. 

Much improved weather conditions are expected 
to result in substantial increases in oilseed 
production for 1980. The soybean crop is estimated 
at 750,000 tons, a 74-percent increase over 1979. 
Area planted is up 15 percent as farmers responded 


to favorable prices, and yields are likely to be at or 
above normal. Cotton yields are also forecast to 
rebound to more normal levels of around 1 ton per 
hectare, but reduced plantings may keep cottonseed 
and cotton fiber outturn below last year’s levels; 
cotton producers reduced sowings because of 
limited credit, poor seed germination, and 
difficulties in hiring labor at harvest time. Beef 
production in 1980 will also be down as the full 
impact of the retention phase of the cattle cycle is 
felt. No significant changes are expected in the 
other agricultural commodities. (Myles J. Mielke) 


Peru 


Peru’s economy made significant strides in 1979 
in easing some of the economic problems of the 
mid-1970’s. A much improved export performance, 
based on quantity and price rises in both tradi- 
tional and new exports, was a significant factor 
behind the 3.5-percent increase in real GDP. 
Combined with a greater net inflow of long-term 
capital, the balance-of-payments position jumped 
from $76 million for 1978 to $1.6 billion for 1979. 
The stronger external position led the Government 
to open the highly protected economy to more 
imports. New commodities, including some agricul- 
tural ones, were added to the list of eligible imports 
which simplified the tariff structure and eliminated 
the 180-day credit requirement for imports. 

The domestic economy remained troubled, 
however. Inflation at 67 percent (December 1979 
over December 1978) continued to be a major prob- 
lem. Despite Government-decreed wage and salary 
increases, real wages were little more than half of 
what they had been in 1973. Both unemployment 
and underemployment remained high. 

Agriculture continued to be an important sector 
in the Peruvian economy. Although it contributed 
only around 13 percent to GDP, it continued to 
employ over 40 percent of the labor force. It also 
continued to earn foreign exchange; agricultural 
export earnings were up a third to $420 million in 
1979 and the agricultural balance of trade showed 
a larger surplus ($120 million in 1979 compared to 
$70 million in 1978). 

Total agricultural production remained 
depressed in 1979, increasing only slightly over 
1978. Food production decreased 2 percent to the 
lowest level of the 1970s. Many adverse factors 
present in earlier years continued to affect 
production in 1979. These included: low levels of 
investment in agriculture and infrastructure; an 
inefficient marketing and distribution system; Gov- 
ernment-controlled prices which in some cases (e.g. 
beef) acted as disincentives to producers; and, a 
combination of rapidly rising production costs and 
depressed consumer demand as disposable incomes 
deteriorated. 


The principal cause of low 1979 production for 
most commodities, however, was the second year of 
drought. Dry weather contributed to producers’ 
decisions to reduce potato area, and production is 
estimated to have declined 9 percent to 1.4 million 
tons. It also hurt the yields of the two largest grain 
crops, corn and rice, and thus slowed their 
production increases. A third effect of the drought 
was a decrease in pasture production. With less 
pasture available, beef production declined. 

Total grain production was 1.4 million tons in 
1979, up 6 percent from 1978, which was the lowest 
since 1968. Substantial increases in area planted 
with corn and rice, almost to the pre-drought hec- 
tarage of the mid-seventies, compensated the 
declines in yield and permitted production 
increases. Corn production (600,000 tons) was up 9 
percent; rice (440,000 tons, paddy basis) rose 4 
percent. Wheat output, although still sharply below 
pre-1978 levels, also rose 6 percent to 95,000 tons, 
due to an 11 percent increase in yield. Greater use 
of improved seed varieties was a factor in the yield 
increase. Sorghum output also expanded 13 
percent, to 90,000 tons; the increase continued an 
upward production trend begun in the early 1970's 
in response to rising demand for feed. Barley 
production (175,000 tons) remained unchanged. 

Traditional export crops are cotton, coffee, and 
sugar. Cotton and coffee were the bright spots in 
agricultural production in 1979. Cotton's 15-percent 
increase in output to 90,000 tons was based on a 
20-percent expansion in area. Factors behind the 
expansion included a change in the Government's 
price policy (which sharply raised producer prices) 
and an improvement in the marketing system for 
cotton (which permitted speedier payments to 
producers). Coffee’s increase of 18 percent (to 
76,000 tons) was based on new trees coming into 
production, normal rainfall in coffee-growing 
regions, and increased fertilizer use. 

The third export crop, sugar, suffered serious 
difficulties in 1979. Although drought did not affect 
the area harvested in 1979, it lowered yields. 
Consequently, cane production was off 12 percent 
to 7 million tons. Lower production, plus serious 
economic difficulties faced by the industry, sub- 
sequently led to an even sharper decrease in the 
production of centrifugal sugar (down 19 percent to 
715,000 tons) and a very tight supply situation. 
Both exports and domestic consumption were 
depressed as a result. 


Beef production declined 2 percent to 81,000 
tons, but lamb held steady at 33,000 tons and pork 
increased 6 percent to 55,000 tons. Poultry 
production, responding to a fall-off in consumer 
demand, fell from 88,000 tons to 81,000 tons. Both 
sharply higher retail prices, based on higher costs 
for imported feed grains and the availability of 


lower priced fish as a substitute for poultry 
accounted for the decrease in demand. 

In 1979, Peru again had disappointments with 
its fishing industry. The hopes for revitalization 
were dashed by the disappointing catch in the sec- 
ond half of the year. On the basis of fish catch 
projections made early in 1979, fishmeal and fish 
oil exports were increased substantially. The larger 
exports, and a smaller than anticipated catch in 
the second-half of 1979, resulted in a tight supply 
by year’s end. In consequence, in December 1979 
the state fishing agency was forced to import 
11,000 tons of fish oil. 

Agricultural imports rose in 1979 ($245 million 
in 1978 to $300 million in 1979) as the Government 
attempted to meet some of the production shortfalls 
in basic foodstuffs. Wheat imports increased from 
724,000 tons in 1978 to 825,000 in 1979. Valued at 
$141 million, wheat imports accounted for nearly 
half the total agricultural import bill. For the first 
time since 1976, rice was imported—a step which 
permitted per capita consumption to rise 6 percent 
above the low 1978 level; the 150,000 tons bought 
cost nearly $50 million. 

Agricultural exports were valued at $420 million 
in 1979, of which $247 million (59 percent) were to 
the United States. Coffee earnings of $245 million 
made this commodity the principal agricultural 
export for the fourth consecutive year. Although 
raw cotton was the second most important agricul- 
tural export (valued at $53 million), cotton in its 
processed form such as yarn and cloth (and hence 
not considered an agricultural export) became an 
important foreign exchange earner, generating 
sales nearly three times as large as raw cotton. 
Sugar exports ($37 million), once Peru’s leading 
source of foreign exchange, declined 21 percent by 
value (32 percent by volume, to 181,000 tons), as a 
result of a fall off in production and processing 
difficulties. 

The United States bought 80 percent of Peru’s 
coffee, 83 percent of the sugar, and small quan- 
tities of cotton products. The major markets for 
raw cotton were Western Europe and Japan. 

The short-term outlook for the economy is 
cautiously optimistic. The Government reduced 
income taxes in early 1980 and will continue cost- 
of-living salary increases in an effort to bolster 
consumer purchasing power. Peruvian exports are 
expected to increase, both in unit value and quan- 
tity. Because of relaxed import restrictions, a flex- 
ible exchange rate policy, and probably some gain 
in consumer purchasing power, imports are also 
likely to rise. The trade balance, however, should 
remain positive. On the negative side, continued 
high inflation could impede future economic 
growth. As of early 1980, the Government's strat- 
egy to restrain inflation to around 40 percent 
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included limiting public sector spending, holding 
down domestic bank credit, encouraging imports, 
and limiting the amount of currency in circulation. 

Inadequate rainfall in 1979 and the first quarter 
of 1980 suggests another year of very low agricul- 
tural production in 1980. Nearly all crops—and 
particularly sugarcane and rice—are expected to 
suffer. Of the principal crops, only cotton is 
expected to do well; 1980 cotton area is estimated 
to have increased 8 percent and the commodity has 
enjoyed greater access to irrigation water. Coffee, 
grown on the eastern side of the Andes, has not 
been affected by the drought; however, extended 
heavy rains have dimmed the prospects for 
expansion in 1980, and production is now expected 
to be at the 1979 level. Cattle inventories and beef 
production are expected to continue their 
downward trend because of the drought, 
unattractive producer prices, and unsatisfactory 
marketing and distribution systems. Other 
livestock and poultry production are expected to 
show some increase because of stronger consumer 
demand. 

Unit price increases of cotton, coffee, and sugar 
will likely maintain Peru’s 1980 agricultural 
exports at about the 1979 value, although the total 
quantity exported is expected to decline. Increased 
cotton production and higher carry-in stocks may 
boost cotton exports 60 percent to 32,000 tons. 
However, lower coffee stocks will probably mean a 
14 percent drop to 60,000 tons in coffee exports. 
The production and processing difficulties will 
likely force a sharp decline in sugar exports. In 
fact, Peru is expected to import some sugar, for the 
first time ever, in order to meet domestic 
requirements. 

Agricultural imports are certain to increase 
because of liberalized import regulations, rising 
demand, and production shortfalls. If the 1979 
level of per capita wheat consumption is 
maintained, 860,000 tons of wheat will be needed 
and rice imports are expected to reach a record- 
high 260,000 tons. Corn imports will more than 
double to 300,000 tons. Potatoes, sugar, vegetable 
oil, and small quantities of beef and offals are the 
other major commodities which will be imported in 
1980. (Lisa J. Shapiro) 


Uruguay 


In 1979, the Government’s policy to return to a 
freer market economy showed positive results. Eco- 
nomic growth was estimated at 8 percent compared 
with the 1978 GDP rate of 2.3 percent and was the 
highest rate since the 1960's. Investment activity 
picked up in both industry and agriculture, but eco- 
nomic growth was not uniform for all sectors. Agri- 
culture was plagued by poor weather and the cattle 


cycle was in a retention phase. As a result, agricul- 
tural output declined by about 9 percent with the 
livestock sector registering the steepest decline. 

The return to a more open economy and the 
lifting of price controls were partly responsible for 
increasing inflation which approached 80 percent 
in 1979 compared with 46 percent in 1978. Other 
causes for the highest inflation rate since 1975 
were sharply higher prices for imported petroleum, 
on which Uruguay is totally dependent, and a 
shortage of domestically produced goods to meet 
the growing demand of a buoyant economy. A 
major anti-inflation measure was accelerated dur- 
ing 1979 that called for the gradual reduction of 
import duties designed to absorb excess pesos and 
to eventually make Uruguayan producers more 
competitive. This, in turn, led to a larger than 
expected trade deficit as imports of intermediate 
goods, vehicles, and machinery increased adding to 
higher petroleum import costs. A schedule of pre- 
announced daily devaluations was initiated in 1979 
to further combat inflationary expectations and to 
discourage excessive speculation. 

Prospects for continuing economic expansion 
during 1980 appear favorable. The Government is 
not expected to reverse its general economic poli- 
cies even in the face of strong inflationary 
pressures. Anti-inflation measures could be 
intensified but the Government remains committed 
to an open economy which in the longer run is 
hoped to reduce prices, lower unemployment, and 
boost foreign trade. Increased capital goods 
imports should continue to stimulate industrial 
production in 1980 and much improved weather 
conditions have favored the agricultural sector. In 
the shortrun, foreign reserves are considered 
sufficient to finance a growing trade deficit but 
long term prospects are not as favorable unless 
exports pick up. Agricultural exports, which 
represent 70 percent of total trade, are expected to 
increase along with the farm sector's recovery. 

Total grain production in 1979 declined for the 
fourth consecutive year due to poor weather 
conditions in the coarse grain area. Drought 
severely reduced the coarse grain crop to 215,000 
tons, the lowest since the 1960’s. Corn output was 
off 50 percent to 70,000 tons and grain sorghum 
dropped to 30,000 tons or an 84-percent decrease. 
Wheat plantings increased 56 percent in response 
to a favorable support price, and improved weather 
returned wheat yields to more normal levels after 2 
years of weather-damaged crops. As a result, wheat 
production jumped almost 120 percent to 380,000 
tons, but it was not enough to offset the losses in 
the coarse grain sector. 

Weather conditions have improved considerably 
for the 1980 coarse grain crop which is estimated 
to increase by 150,000 tons above 1979. Corn out- 
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put will more than double to 160,000 tons, and 
sorghum will be up 170 percent to 80,000 tons. Both 
of these levels are still below average harvests dur- 
ing the last half of the 1970's. Prospects for further 
increases in wheat plantings in 1980 are favorable 
because of attractive prices offered by the Govern- 
ment. If weather remains normal, the wheat crop 
should produce about 400,000 tons, up 5 percent 
over 1979. 

Historically a net exporter of grain, Uruguay 
had to import more grain in 1979 than it exported. 
Grain imports more than doubled to 336,000 tons, 
of which wheat accounted for two-thirds. Corn and 
sorghum imports came to 95,000 tons, compared 
with only 4,000 tons in 1978. Argentina supplied 
almost all of Uruguay’s grain imports in 1979. 
Grain imports will be down sharply in 1980 with 
little or no wheat being purchased. Only minor 
imports of barley will be taken primarily for the 
brewing industry. 

Oilseed production in 1979 was up 10 percent to 
150,000 tons. Linseed output doubled to 60,000 tons 
as the crop recovered from weather damage the 
previous year. Increased plantings were encour- 
aged by a change in policy which allowed flaxseed 
producers to sell to the export market in additon to 
local crushers. Soybean area continued to expand, 
but yields were reduced by a summer drought 
which also affected the sunflower crop. Total oil- 
seed output for 1980 is forecast at 190,000 tons, a 
record level. Sunflower area abandoned last season 
due to the drought will be recoverd and favorable 
experiences with soybeans encouraged producers to 
increase plantings. Weather conditions have been 
favorable during the growing season and should 
result in improved yields for both crops. 

For the first time, the Government allowed 
linseed exports in 1979. Seed exports were 
registered at 2,530 tons and linseed oil exports at 
7,900 tons. Imports of vegetable oils totaled almost 
6,000 tons, most of which came from Argentina. 
Oilseed meal and pellet exports came to 34,000 
tons, down from 53,000 tons in 1978. Production 
increases are expected to boost oilseed exports in 
1980 and eliminate vegetable oil imports. Oilseed 
meal exports are forecast at 71,000 tons and oil 
exports at 21,000 tons. Most oilseed product exports 
are destined for European and Latin American 
markets. 

Livestock production was down in 1979 primar- 
ily due to a 24-percent drop in beef production. 
Cattle slaughter, at 1.3 million head, fell to its 
lowest rate since 1973 as producers built up herds. 
Heavy slaughter during the past few years and 
higher prices encouraged ranchers to rebuild herds. 
High prices also dampened domestic and export 
demand. Per capita beef consumption declined 22 
percent to 67 kilos, and beef exports were off 31 


percent to 77,000 tons, the smallest volume since 
1967. Major export markets were Brazil (54 
percent), Spain (8 percent), Greece (6 percent), and 
Ghana (3 percent). Consumption of most other red 
meats did not increase to substitute for reduced 
beef supplies. However, poultry meat production 
increased almost threefold, helping to offset lower 
beef consumption and meeting a growing export 
demand. Poultry production was up 26,000 tons 
and broiler meat exports jumped 300 percent to 
3,000 tons. Continued high cattle prices in 1980 are 
likely to keep beef consumption from significantly 
expanding, but more cattle marketings are 
expected as farmers begin culling rebuilt herds. 
Increases in beef supplies are expected to be 
absorbed more by exports which are forecast at 
105,000 tons, or 36 percent above 1979. Higher beef 
prices in Brazil will likely keep it the primary 
export market for Uruguayan beef. 


Fiber production has remained fairly stable dur- 
ing the past few years at 61,000 to 63,000 tons, 
almost all of which was wool. Uruguay imports 
about 98 percent of its cotton requirements. Wool 
exports, on the other hand, increased to 39,000 tons 
during the 1978/79 clip year (October-September) 
compared with 32,000 tons the previous season. 
Major wool markets are the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. The current clip year 
(1979/80) is expected to yield 67,000 tons, for a 6- 
percent increase. Exports may not expand much 
beyond last season, however, since stock levels 
were down 60 percent at the beginning of the year 
(October 1979). 


Dry weather during the summer and fall of 
1979, plus earlier decision to remove subsidies for 
sugar and to eliminate price supports, caused a fur- 
ther decline in sugar production during 1979/80 
(May-April). Plantings were reduced for the third 
year with the sugarcane area decreasing more than 
the sugarbeet area. As a result of reduced 
production (80,300 tons), sugar imports were 
doubled to 35,000 tons in 1979 to meet domestic 
demand of around 122,000 tons. The outlook for the 
1980/81 season is for a 46-percent increase in sugar 
production (104,000 tons) as both weather and 
prices are expected to improve. Fruit production 
(excluding grapes) increased 12 percent to 142,000 
tons. Deciduous fruit exports were down to 2,500 
tons, but 1979 citrus fruit exports remained at the 
1978 level of about 29,000 tons. The major citrus 
fruit markets were Poland (52 percent) and the 
Netherlands (38 percent). Fruit production for 1980 
is forecast at 179,000 tons as growers are expected 
to respond to an expanding export market and are 
being encouraged by Government policies to 
increase the non-traditional export trade. (Myles J. 
Mielke) 
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Venzuela 


In 1979, growth of the Venezuelan economy 
slowed to 4 percent, the lowest rate in several 
years. By early 1979, it was evident that the Fifth 
Development Plan (1976-80), based on the 
expansion of heavy industry (aluminum, iron, 
steel, power, and coal) was straining the financial 
capacity of the Nation. Foreign debt had increased 
rapidly from $4.6 billion in 1977 to $7.7 billion by 
mid-1979. A considerable portion of this debt was 
financed through short term loans and required an 
extensive debt service. By 1978, the current account 
deficit was $5.3 billion. Severe inflationary 
pressures were masked by widespread price 
controls and increasing Government subsidies for 
essential food items. 

Beginning in March 1979, the new Government 
acted to alleviate some of these problems. First pri- 
ority was placed on bringing public spending 
under control. Large scale national development 
projects in steel, power and transportation were re- 
examined. Restrictions were placed on new Govern- 
ment borrowing and local credit availability was 
tightened. A target was set for reducing the level of 
external debt. Price controls on many basic items 
were lifted, contributing to the record 18-percent 
rate of inflation. Import duties were subsequently 
lowered by 30 to 50 percent on many consumer 
goods to exert downward pressure on prices. These 
measures are expected to set the stage fora 
planned GDP growth averaging about 6-percent 
per year in the 1980's. 

Due to favorable weather, greater use of 
fertilizers, and improved seeds, agricultural 
production was up in 1979 for the third consecutive 
year. The production index reached 197 compared 
with 189 in 1978. Total crop output increased by 5 
percent while livestock production was 4 percent 
higher. Per capita food availability rose by 2 
percent. Agriculture continued to contribute about 
6 percent to GDP in 1979. 

Production of the major grains achieved new 
records in 1979. Improved returns, relative to corn, 
encouraged a further expansion of sorghum; 
production was up 54-percent from the 1978 record 
to 554,000 tons. Weather improved corn yields, and 
production rose 13 percent to 912,000 tons. Rice out- 
put of 555,000 tons was only 1 percent above 1978, 
but exceeded the average of the 1970’s by about 70 
percent. The sharp rise in rice production, 
particularly in the last 3 years, resulted from 
increased credit, high support prices, and use of 
modern inputs. In 1979, Venezuela was able to 
export 65,000 tons of rice to the Caribbean Islands 
and to Ecuador. 

Production of traditional cash crops yielded 
mixed results in 1979. Coffee (61,000 tons) and 


cocoa (17,000 tons) output dropped because of the 
high cost and frequent unavailability of agricul- 
tural laborers, many of whom have migrated to the 
cities during the past decade. Tobacco production 
increased 53 percent to 23,000 tons due to much 
improved weather. Sugar (325,000 tons) production 
remained about the 1978 level. Cotton output 
(14,000 tons) dropped 43 percent, but is expected to 
increase in 1980 because of a 50-percent increase in 
the Government support price and higher world 
prices. 


Pork production grew by 13 percent in 1979. 
Beef production was up only slightly despite the 
Government’s decision to end cattle imports from 
Colombia in an effort to stimulate production by 
local ranchers. Milk output showed only a small 
increase because of labor shortages, a lack of good 
dairy cows, and the increasing price of beef which 
led dairy producers to shift into beef cattle raising. 


To satisfy strong and rising consumer demand, 
Venezuela continued to import substantial quan- 
tities of agricultural products in 1979, in spite of 
record grain harvests of recent years. Imports, 
valued at $1.2 billion, provided an estimated 40 
percent of domestic food requirements. Major 
imports in tons were: wheat (778,000), grain 
sorghum (598,000), corn (322,000), soybeans 
(28,000), soybean meal (206,000), vegetable oils 
(197,000), sugar (340,000), beans (42,000), beef 
(17,000), pork (8,000), poultry meat (23,000), cheese 
(3,000), and whole dry milk (37,000). Imports of 
most items were up—especially soybean meal (52 
percent), sorghum (18 percent), and wheat (9 
percent). Reduced imports were registered in meat 
and powdered milk. 
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The United States supplied over one-third of 
Venezuela’s food imports in 1979. The total value 
of U.S. farm products to Venezuela was $484 
million, up 27 percent over 1978. Major U.S. 
exports to Venezuela were: wheat ($125 million), 
sorghum ($55 million), soybean meal and cake ($72 
million), edible oils ($48 million), fruit and 
preparations ($14 million), poultry ($23 million), 
pork ($1.4 million). Other principal suppliers of 
agricultural goods were South Africa (corn), Argen- 
tina (edible oils, sorghum, and corn), and Brazil 
(sugar). 

The outlook for Venezuelan agriculture in 1980 
is encouraging. The new Government is giving the 
sector’s development a high priority and will 
allocate an unprecedented $4.3 billion to increase 
agricultural production over the next 5 years. In 
1980, agricultural policy will include higher 
support prices and subsidies to stimulate 
production. To prevent steep rises in consumer 
prices, there will also be food price stabilization 
schemes and plans to import larger quantities of 
food products. Special attention will be given to 
increasing feed grain production to meet the rap- 
idly rising growth in the beef, pork and poultry 
feed demand. However, because of the steady 
growth of per capita incomes (over $3,000 a year in 
1979), a high birth rate, and both legal and illegal 
immigation from Colombia and the Caribbean, the 
demand for food continues to surpass domestic 
production. Consequently, in 1980, Venezuela will 
undoubtedly import increasing quantities of bulk 
commodities such as wheat, feed grains, vegetable 
oils, and oilseeds as well as large quantities of 
processed food products and specialty foods, meats, 
and dairy products. (Paul J. Trapido) 
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Gustemal digs s's >) <isisve« srersteraiete’® 6,615 6,795 Zon 4,757 Sia 4.5 742 696 -6.2 
Honduras ..... : aielaiehelaaiays 3,540 3,650 Biel inns 7.9 6.7 184 209 13.6 
NECATAR UA ia sie cete.c cists) =lersyepers 2,390 2,450 25 2,238 -7.9 -25.0 51 5/ 85 66.7 
Panama «++. eee eeeeeeeeee eet 1,810 1,860 2.8 1,832 Did, 355) 150 119 -20.7 
Other Central America ....; 149 153 rei n.a. nea nea n.a. n.a. es 
Central America ........:; 21,114 21,688 Qeul 15,635 Bas 0.2 1,589 1,368 =13.9 
Argentina ........ poccsoes, 26,370 26,700 1.2 23,077 20 7.8 4,967 10,000 101.3 
OAV Aaisieietainlsxerasleveley sie olekersy 6,110 6,270 2.6 3,442 a3 Daa, 170 178 4.9 
Breet War tete wie eeiaintecedsis\osvsisteis : 115,240 118,410 28 158,788 6.3 6.5 11,826 8,966 -24.2 
Chile .......eeeeeeeeeeeee: 11,150 11,350 1.8 14,087 6.0 725 1,090 1,938 77.8 
Colombia 2... 56 cesie seeee: 25,760 26,320 Denll 19,275 8.5 534 2,366 3,844 62.5 
Ecuador ......-.seseseeeses 7,330 7,530 Dish 5,491 Ses 5.0 669 767 14.6 
GUYANA see eee eeeeeeveeeee : 840 859 23 437 -1.0 -3.7 58 ELS -74.1 
Paraguay --+eeeeeeeeeeeeees: 2,870 2,950 2.8 Lao 10.3 10.0 449 582 29.6 
(Pex. wp ierdetarste nie lelereterus <totale iets 16,900 17, 380 2.8 dL 7a -1.8 2.8 390 1,520 289.7 
SUTIinaM .ecesecccccerccees : 444 454 2.2 675 Neds Neda 128 164 2 Bia! 
Uruguay ..... etaieis is iatersveie . 2,800 2,810 0.4 6,569 oS 8.0 287 381 3153) 
WeneZUGLavncmiiciecisiesciesenis 13,900 14, 320 3.0 35,776 4.8 4.0 6,035 7,284 20.7 
Other South America ...... : 60 62 323 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
South America ....... eee: 229,774 235,415 25 280,913 Sok 5.6 28,435 35,023 2B ite. 
Latin America ...........-: 343,238 352,274 Za6 381,681 5.4 558 6) 635985 40,882 20.3 
Western Hemisphere .......; 367,008 376, 364 2.6 581,401 4.6 4.8 6/ 37,543 43,746 16:5 
n.a. = not available. 


Population, gross domestic product, and gold and foreign exchange holdings, by country, 














1/ Regional totals include only those countries for which data are shown, ending December unless otherwise noted. 


2/ Total of gold, foreign exchange holdings, and reserve position in the International Monetary Fund. 


3/ Value at current market prices converted to U.S. dollars, using the average end-of-quarter free or principal import 


rates of exchange. 


4/ Estimates of real growth. 


5/ Position at end of November. 


6/ Excludes Cuba. 


Sources: International Monetary Fund; U.S. Agency for International Development; other U.S. Government agencies. 


Table 2 --Western Hemisphere: Indices of total and per capita agricultural and food production by countries and regions, 
1977-79 1/ 


(1961-65 = 100) 











Total : Per Capita 
Country Agricultural : Food : Agricultural : Food 

1977; 1978 ; 1979 ' 1977 ‘1978 ‘1979 : 1977 : 1978 ‘1979 : 1977 ' 1978 ; 1979 

Cag eia rie t ikke amin tee eee > 142 145 138 © 143 147 138 114 116 108 115 117. +108 
Mestad ai 2: -SaM nat oes tee F ise 159 159 166 176 175 94 95 91 102 eee LO TOL 
Dominican Republic ....+e0.+++s- * 139 150 146" *°143 148 150 95 100 95 98 98 97 
Hatti*. 01.0 ee ey eee 105 95 109 115 107 110 80 71 80 89 81 82. 
Jamafda icy. SO. eee hes 84 83 82 84 83 67 68 66 67 68 66 
Trinidad and -‘Topagess.«+.c.e 18 eis cle i 89 81 81 90 82 83 a 64 64 72 65 66 
Cagibbean sae Aerie ree eats 122 172 M27 123 124 88 90 88 91 90 89 
Costa eRica cate < ten: eta * 1p2 189 189 200 205 206 123 126 123 135. 136" 13¢ 
El alvadors fae. ae eee * 144 163 155-170 192 193 90 99 92 G7 Les 
Gudtemale. . ae Ses, Jee: ie 165 194 193 200 205 205 123 127 123 135 134 130 
Honduras’ wee eee * 149 166 180 140 154 167 92 100 105 87 92 97 
Nicaragua’) ee SC ge i! 163 107 158 177 142 106 107 69 107-116 91 
Pansid <0. tah ee & 150 163 163. SPa51 164 164 101 106 104 102.9 107 "10% 
Central, America 4.« «ih. tis «ev Sy tl6.3 175 167aee 17k 183 181 107 112 104 11S 0Gt117 9 48:113 
Argentina’ CRE f/22 TA IE ae oP 136 151 1527 Wna9 156 158 113 124 123 115 128 4128 
Boliviayes,. bet Meee ani See > 146 158 152 eet 152 147 100 105 99 96 101 96 
Brawl capa eas cae adel. > 170 166 172 ids 187 192 116 110 111 152m oo eG 
cuiledk 4h FP Ae ise Be > 142 127 142-145 129 145 107 94 103 110 96 106 
Colléubia he CARE eel Meters. 7 146 162 171) A8x53 172 179 101 110. 114 166 ist i6 
Hovadort os, oe a ae > 139 142 145 135 138 142 93 92 93 90 91 90 
VuvERe Tote EL Seas oe Se ocet > 106 115 105 106 115 105 7 82 74 77 82 74 
Paraguay. «cs etetereteters ores eletalerate leis is : 183 178 172 164 156 157 125 118 aniet 112 103 101 
Mor Wed « ice cM ceca ag Pomeed ae 2 9108 97 99 uu Ti6 106 103 67 63 62 77 68 65 
Ucar aay cane eee ee ee Spake 97 90 100 105 94 87 91 84 94 99 87 
Votedue lah. MERE Pero Toit 189 197-188 194 204 114 117 119 ilee 205 ates 
South America .......seeecess a” 158 155 160 162 166 170 106 107 107 Tian lia) 1 t6 
LatinvAmerica siesta. .cteeaaet Leet 156 159 162 167 170 104 104 103 Tie” tis ry 
Latinvameri¢a OF eer. ck foeoeeees 752 157 160 163 168 171 104 105 104 ioe ro ery 








1/ Revised data for 1977 and 1978; preliminary for 1979. 
2/ Production for 22 countries shown. 
3/ Excludes Guyana, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. 


Source: Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service, Indices of Agricultural Production of the Western 
Hemisphere, Stat. Bull. No. 569. 


Table 3.--Western Hemisphere: 


Country > 1975 
Ganadawwecn sien fick. < 556 
MO@dNEO; ac ebste ena f Dae 
BarbadOScoss os <0 S ] 
Cubitt cases mie et 156 
Dominican Repuclic.: 30 
JaMatiCatercec.  ohieke 6 
Trinidad/Tobago....: 4 
Other Caribbean....: 12 
Catiibbéanverses sar 209 
BediZes .aica ais w severe eae ] 
COST ARRIGas vic tele cat 31 
ElimoalVadOhene cece ooh 65 
Guabemaliaiic.e. «acs aes 35 
HOM heSisiamists cisis ecctest 1 
Nitceegudiers ats listovere ¢ : 16 
Patheltiitiete fee's coats: 5, sp is 
Central America....: 172 
Argentindascrcak sos 20 
Bol aivavartepiitesr cs o's stat 2 
Brazilians ccs... ote. 388 
Chithlietigereterers triste is) 2) 00 39 
COMOMDAAS ses women WNT 
ECU adi tieiersis) oteo.c cue. ares 14 
CU Elis nc One Ree : 8 
Paraguay amine cisco = are : ee 
PeruUmeepeeiccssfa: 684 
S Uehara (Mietoaxatalie cen ches: oe 2 
UnuguaViemmor «ca. - oes 1] 
Venezuela. ..c...056% 65 
South America...... 2. 
Latin America......:1,865 


I/ Less than 500 tons 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization, Annual Fertilizer Review, 1978 





See ee ee ee ee ee Ota 
laze 197705. 975 ah 976 ie) eae 97 Sa TG 977 Se 1975, san.1976 
599 650 503 512 580 242 254 269 1,301 1,365 
830 794 Qa, 236 218 64 54 Ome O73 el 20) 
2 1 V/ 1 1 3 2 1 4 5 
187 223 By 52 55 115 116 140 330 355 
35 38 23 2] 16 20 19 19 73 75 
7 4 4 4 8 6 6 18 14 
5 -3 Vv 13 V/ 2 3 | 6 7 
12 14 9 1 12 12 9 MW 33 32 
248 283 95 66 88 160 155 178 464 469 
V/ 1 1 1 1 -- -- -- 2 1 
28 29 15 10 12 20 17 21 66 55 
77 77 20 16 22 9 9 10 9h 102 
50 61 15 27 27 5 18 25 55 102 
1] 15 4 9 6 5 5 7 20 25 
23 36 2 14 15 a, 1 2 18 48 
1 q 5 4 6 / 8 8 25 23 
200 228 62 81 89 46 68 83 280 349 
39 42 28 35 31 5 4 4 4) 78 
1 2 2 2 2 es ae V/ 4 3 
481 689 994 le2O2seee W534 S11 698 927 1,893 2,461 
48 4O 56 59 55 8 13 10 103 120 
143 155 65 69 75 ao 35 51 215 247 
50 58 13 13 23 6 19 23 33 82 
8 6 4 2 2 1 | 1 13 1] 
Ly V/ | ae 1 V/ V/ ag 1 1 
100 107 1 17 18 9 12 14 104 129 
6 4 V/ WA 1/ V/ WZ, V/ 2 6 
18 18 32 52 q2 4 4 3 47 74 
74 146 42 47 54 34 4O 39 14] 16] 
S69 me 15260 01, 24S ele 579 lao 37, 617 GpXS RGN EL: RAS RS y LE 

Qe hy me2 7h el OO2a MOON se 2e2a2 887 03 Men Sood 43 Geen 523 


Fertilizer consumption in nutrient equivalent, annual 1975-77. 
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* 1977 


1,499 
1,068 


3 
418 
73 
14 
6 
37 
549 


2 
62 
109 
113 
28 
63 
23 
400 


77 

h 
3.150 
105 
23) 
104 


139 
63 
24) 
4,178 


6,195 


Table 4--Area and production of selected agricultural products by principal Western Hemisphere countries or religions, annual 





1977-79 1/ 
Area 2/ Production 
Commodity by Countrv 
1977 1978 1979 1977 1978 1979 
es 1,000 hectares ------------—- —en enema) L000 tong, === teen 
Wheat: : 
CATA C Bie cipteiae vers coleta nictehe sae ee aiereinehiisi eee OLB 10,579 10,505 19 , 862 21,145 17,745 
Mex con. sie ctrsicrelsivcircisivicrd eteteisisietons 775 760 630 2,300 25550 2,200 
Gentral America oc. 56 ces ecwlee sive’ 61 63 65 60 50 ey 
AY gen€inal Norco 016 te evcrsceisiesciere wicleven 3,910 4,685 4,564 5,700 8,100 7,800 
Brazil ee toce once cure : 2,800 2,794 3,831 2,066 2,691 2,872 
Ghd Nie Sigis austere: v iste eetery te es SCAT ECET ae B 628 580 560 1,219 893 995 
EURAIL FUEL’ cre eneiic: so! ovate ekete-siote) s/ocs etatevabe tens 297 192 300 73 174 380 
Other South Americale. o....ce ae 294 274 269 268 260 258 
Total Latins Americas a. osiec«stost) WSs 792 9,348 10,219 11, 786 14,518 14,542 
Rice, rough: 
MEX COM). njaiaieie.cleis/ausier sete sels aiera orate . 170 125 180 538 412 480 
CUB aa sires’ soy grarsic eveisveuaareieteiere’s/aleia mie iele 152 152 eS 460 500 460 
Other Caribbean ..tencwscescs scict 163 179 164 409 436 444 
PAT) AMA note onacelelacnsteseta}svehaicisveversia eters: 105 ES) 99 186 200 162 
Other Central, América 2. .icus sce oe 143 160 136 332 415 392 
BEAZ TLS Gretnieoteisteinistatm ausacst ciate satete : 5,400 5,200 5,400 8,000 7,491 7,600 
Colombia eitarsiscisvactattree sie sie viptersiersl 325 406 424 1,400 1,700 1,846 
(TYAN Ate satin eto'tn is lola) sleliate see iete = eisiels 6 136 115 85 354 304 233 
POT tas setae afisyal eiaitiel sis weeps. e istersl Sells 125 100 LS 547 424 440 
ME USUAL) velar ole! a) sve ee, ctene! chetatereiaieMaleete« : 57 58 69 228 231 262 
Other) South America se <6 sce sie ots 525 544 559 1,528 1,518 1,586 
Total. Latin» Ameri Gai st.\sjerasie/sleiays 7,301 7,154 7,346 13,982 13,631 13,905 
Corn: 
Gana da aroim wisyecinislalcteleseielelereltersaisbexe 724 783 890 4,197 4,033 4,963 
Mexd GOi arm eueistereree re ee aia aller tte ete) ofa 7,910 8,000 7,600 9,700 10,200 9,400 
Cant bbe ania ancmysccmpiccterstsrereiere rae 258 309 317 366 333 340 
Guatemala worse atescteteverelersretalslerersieteisyers 675 591 622 821 944 980 
HONGUYTAS ie oie/a'a sel s\epersicve ecto areiersicretays 352 329 350 332 346 368 
Other Central America ......ce0c0! 580 609 552 735 905 981 
BE SCHCAN AY stele oral ofereietetersierel ce -ceteieleiene Zoe 2,660 2,800 8,300 9,700 9,000 
BY Aza ceisieiclaio.ed c\s/e ese bites eat ere aise SOO 10,700 11, 300 18,800 13,900 16,320 
Chi Taw crararslefera' sya ollelerelolstateysy ster aVereretevans 116 94 130 S55) 257 489 
Colombia mraroke sleseteleicials. csi ere ' Del 671 615 737 861 870 
POM trains taleiessteslovsiaveveake le. sieloretate oreo ene 390 300 360 720 550 600 
Nene 2e las etete: als erie cys ereeinre oreimrer 496 506 552 774 804 912 
Other South America ......-.se00 ¢ 798 834 747 L025 1,036 918 
Total, Latin Americal...) ee: 27,162 26, 386 26,835 46,862 43,869 46,131 
Grain Sorghum: : 
MEXTCOnisisleenarsiseie sieietne sraisverraiere miers : 1,000 1,100 1,000 2,800 3,200 2,300 
Caribbean ee ciisicfetereieistel as aistanelphavsisre 176 177 177 206 217 212 
Central America ..... ivatenexenererave yer 305 320 330 324 390 409 
Argentina ....... RTO LN ave erseherere Re IT 25254 2,044 6,600 7,200 6,500 
Colombia trac. anys er Serate eee : 155 225 215 325 517 172 
UTUPURY Nelpoleleleiletetseteeles siaipieisiolarete : 95 89 39 162 184 54 
Other South America ........ arsieons 358 342 401 788 768 882 
Total Latin America...........: 4466 4,507 4,206 11,205 12,476 10,829 
Beans, dry: 
Canada’ pears erstainee erorrererte cee eretatetene 65 60 60 85 74 74 
Me xl Co; tere, syeveratersreterctavete sie Saini ners are 1,895 1.430 1,400 800 979 700 
Caribbean aancc eee 121 124 124 88 25 25 
Central America, s.inesce sce Siete erate : 399 389 393 190 246 254 
Brazd Us. ess s cin eierolesiie neato ine > 4,546 4,600 4,880 2,307 2,395 2,280 
CHET eC Sire nisteta lalate overs settioeine ce eetenis : 97 112 110 112 112 116 
POKUs, creisrcla vtec etre tree ae bs 51 52 52 38 40 40 
VEN@ZUCLA (ats,crslarcetscsisravintesiiers sree 80 82 80 34 42 41 
Other South America .......... ares 406 448 489 369 3i7 438 
Total Latin America .......... 27 75595 7,437 8,128 3,938 4,207 3,894 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 4--Area and production of selected agricultural products by principle Western Hemisphere countries or regions, annual 
1977-79 1/--Continued 

















Area 2/ Fi Production 
Commodity by Country : : = : a 
1977s 1978 : 1979 aa 1977 bon 908 : 1979 
eae rae 1,000 hectares --------------- 0 ~=-------------- O00 £Ons faa ea 
Sweet Potatoes and Yams: 
MGM COMeatcrs me slate re ec ieie ove ol chenaniee ete . 7 9 9 81 97 97 
CALTLNDERI ic suc uirtees Oe i Gewese oes ee : 100 105 105 639 651 646 
CeNErAL AMeEI Ca is ce tes aisles selene ec ae -- -- il 1 ll 
AL RETINA trleisiaiwis 6s tierce tesla eee 5 : 36 34 34 330 320 322 
ESSE gre iip tis sie s/s.e.e bys) 3) 9’ ales. oe wisvara : 158 164 164 2,200 2,200 2a225 
PALACUAVUWasists ss.clcce Beenie c ccieeeee : 15 5" 7. 15 119 LL? 124 
eS ER ae evaavenanetsceas level fieler eye sieie eae ene ean ‘ 16 16 15 165 165 160 
Other South America ............ : 41 43 45 225 246 251 
Lotalsbatin America «.ceccccee : 373 386 387 3,760 3,797 3,826 
Potatoes: . 
Gunads Mis eae Mc sad hes Bes : 113 ie 112 2,488 2,496 2,705 
MOLEC State at nigie ota a-aus ciecale wires otbia s S 52 58 58 837 °604 849 
Garibbe@autioccresccecs Tae ve nates ; 15 15 MS; 198 204 201 
General vAmertaa..n% esse aes eotas Bt 11 Wal 94 95 91 
XE POM LIlel Meioie aa siniatetsle steno. sieve eiere.ere : 111 ws 110 1,769 25593 1,694 
OYE od Gein ta vatreal'e nce ieisieleilbie. sieve 's: #18/ "4,6 : 126 130 130 679 793 800 
BUAZ IT Maetersicitis wlerewictebieia svsieiciere.s o 194 199 210 1,896 2,090 2,100 
Ghd Lem mererstatve iter aiete itech setae are : 86 91 81 928 981 770 
Rolombtamieeeres inal eansocin : 130 142 154 ],609 1,996 1,966 
ETN, creteveretete cre tisie vvarete aise asia sve : 250 22 225 1,600 1,560 1,400 
Other South America ........... ze 80 81 84 778 828 886 
Total Latin America teteeeeee el 1055 1,904 Oe 10,388 10,654 UO 5757 
Cotton: : 
MeRLG Omtteiea t wieraiele(scerereisiecis avec sieisiecs 389 350 385 372 333 331 
Caribbean! Wa csis sce esssacaeceess s.4 3 3 3 5 5 5 
ILA REMAD AM rs ase e/siersie sale eisiels/e\stace els 124 126 130 141 164 155 
NGOS SRAM ace acre sictolelete cicisiers eterersie el” 218 173 38 123 109 17 
Other Central America ....ccscee” 127 123 : 120 103 93 
Argentina ..... alslelbinelsioreveteisiele stare : 518 618 620 160 230 179 
Bieicis mew Rt iete s\e\e}siaisnets sie es) | sia are oa : 1,990 1,965 1,975 576 480 Doo 
OVO MAMI s eco elec cre a e'ale eee e eicie : 398 176 219 139 81 116 
Ett reretatol velo: a's) i6)als¢.s)e iets eralecelsieic ¥ 113 108 130 58 76 90 
Other South America ..........0. . 319 390 424 119 137 vey 
otataiacin. Amel Cau tstesteriare reve . 4,199 4,032 4,035 1,813 1,718 1,627 
Peanuts: > 
MextcOmeteersicictere ce e's 01s ersvaretersterels's, ¢ ; 43 43 38 50 55 45 
CREDO CARMacerecicis ee sic\cce aise 64 (has 6 ; 75 76 76 60 60 60 
AT COT CAS Aeeiavn sel a) esc tetare.si feiss. e 6 fascs 6 : 367 428 393 600 370 670 
THe Tl weetetevters core’ c cteverctels aie est sie sera : 230 253 275 324 340 450 
Other South America «sc «cc. s 016 : 74 96 99 59 64 76 
Total Latin America .......... : 789 896 881 1,093 889 1,301 
Soybeans: : 
CATA Ga rerecererelavelelere eis aia¥gieleleisielecaisie ° 202 285 283 527 aE 580 
Mexico ...e..e. J ts aera 305 245 aoe 470 330 a 
ATgentitiawreen. aletee ccen ore oree : 660 1,250 ],620 1,400 2,700 3,800 
BRAZIL Bytes ois wists ois. ape aisicie cise eerste : 7,040 7,600 8,035 12,200 10, 200 10,200 
COlGMb Tamed eraisisrcislelsis et cleieisleiere eae : BT 71 69 103 135 137 
Other South “America fic... 500 ec ; 266 252 268 428 348 531 
Lotalewatim America seyseis aes ese os 320 9,388 10,372 14,601 1S earls 15,348 
Tobacco: : 
GANACG erst Mets ioiciors ictorciete svetele sce. : 44 49 45 104 aS 86 
IMEXLC Oils etais slate o.avele, efelnustalelel sictete's)s Bo 38 39 oF 61 69 
Cub aitoteraterteyets cveteldtetverors Riaieivietese aye ehe 60 60 60 45 46 46 
Other Caribbean ........ arayerererstare * 32 44 34 33 48 42 
GentralleAmert cama cace scare cereniaee : 15 7 16 24 25 26 
Argentina P2e2ts ce Bee cee tees : 75 62 65 83 62 69 
BYAZ tiliirctsiexesciheveccicvete ers's)eiets archersueteyer® 261 256 307 310 329 399 
Colombia ....... aieiaiwietele diateleiele siete : 35 29 27 58 47 44 
Other South America ...... mrotelatetet 53: 58 58 74 60 61 
Total Datin America avec. sas os : 568 564 606 684 678 756 


1/ Time reference is calendar vear to include crops harvested mainly in vears shown. Latin America totals are for the 23 
Latin America countries including Cuba. 

2/ Seeded area for Canada; harvested area for other countries insofar as possible. 

3/ Preliminary. 


-Sources: Economics, Statistics, Service; Foreign Agricultural Service; and Agricultural Organization, Production Year Book 
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Table 5--Vestern Hemisphere: Production of selected agricultural products by principal countries or regions, 
1977-79 1/ 
ae ean 
: Production - : Production 
RET Say ET POO SE Es Commodity by country a 
Commodity by country Ch rage 1979 2/ ‘ y 1977 1978 1979 2/ 
==. 1,000 tons - - - - - :: aaa 1, 0007tons ea 
Cassava (yuca): : ::Cocoa beans: : 
Caribbean G-snees ieee eae tana 630 647 622 si MextGO! 20.45 0 alvisis.cwlsre opeeiiees nels 34 35 36 
Central America ...... sfeiahe ai 111 115 115 Dominican Republic ...---+-+++: 33 34 36 
Brazil) ceeo eee eacoasenee me 255929 25,300 25,000 Other Caribbean .....++s+++++3 14 14 16 
Colombiarra ce nceee se cess mets O73 2,044 2,081 Central America ...++++++++++3 12 13 14 
PAragUAY sce cheeses ssc ceese 1,719 1,838 1,494 Brazil .isecs ppt «ce Bivlardiw Tues: svete 283 314 320 
Other South America ...... 1,263 1,278 1, 303 Ecuador .-eeeeeeeererseece : 72 78 83 
Total Latin America .....: 31,625 Si,eee 30,615 Venezuela .ecascicceeinitess «00 4s U7 17 17 
: Other South America ........-! 35 38 42 
Sugar, centrifugal, (raw Total Latin America .......: 500 543 564 
value): i 
Canada siciecesacie sievele's ore bite 165 147 125 ::Wool, shorn: 
$3 Cariada Stic /<ciere ste’ v0 sie wae ey aielene 938 923 923 
MExLCO ls. oleic avatar ePevay eyes eccese: 2,696 3,029 3,058 
Cuba ..cececcee cceccece . 6,100 7,200 7,000 MexdGGi s5\c.s1xsisisiciviccec metwrssieis's's 7 8 8 
Dominican Republic ..... ee 22 1,164 1,190 Argentina ........ sete eeeeeeed 172 171 172 
Other Caribbean ........ : 793 756 845 Brazil ccs cecsccccevaenesese ay 30 26 
Central America ........ : 1,600 1,487 1,545 Uruguay ..--cccececes tetenseot 63 63 67 
Argentina .......+- seeeeeees 1,665 1,387 1,400 Other South America .........: 68 68 67 
BT Se dare cletevere Rrereistetereisin oie 8,863 7,758 6,950 . Total Latin America .......: 337 340 340 
Colombia ....... Reta earsieineeee 900 -1,010 1,086 ry 
PErUy eqs sircmme naie anes irene 926 881 715  +:beef and Veal: 
Venezuela ... cen decsevesssas 414 325 325 Canada ssnsee cisisis see nmeva acs ‘ 1,143 1,060 955 
Other South America .....-.; 1,219 1,380 1,391 
Total Latin America .....: 26,401 26,377 25,505 Mexico ..eseeeeeeeeeees setae 974 1,030 1,040 
COB ay cieiere cieidlalele le ielare ai aia sraleve 'eyais 140 143 143 
Cottonseed: Other Garibbeat isc cteite caries : 63 67 70 
Me xi'cO.matscistel aisieleiors oBomion dat 590 575 560 Central America .....++++++++? 348 389 419 
Caribbean) a:c.svatecic sisiclecieisee : 7 7 7 ge Argentina ...cccccceeccseeeess 2,914 3,193 3,060 
Central America ........-+- : 588 586 401 o8, BYAZLL Sac cies egies iecosierenent 2400 2,259 2,150 
Brazil ...sccceve . eoeeees 1,024 B44 950 ¢ Colombla ..vcvcccccrcvesseceed 540 570 598 
Colombiiar... seseer : oe 274 147 218 ULuguay oe eee e eee ee cece rere eed 363 354 268 
ROEM Cisrsis oie a at etsts: siaveiers cele 102 138 150 Other South America .........: 812 816 807 
Other South America ..... 526 693 561 Total Latin America .......% 8.554 8,812 8,555 
Total Latin America .... 3, LU 2,990 2,847 : 
::Pork: 
Bananas: Se CAN AGAS eyeita ella alatads (0ie)aiee ieee ace seis 539 619 745 
MERE COs ciaisiatetratereleleisivicnsie/s sis) L's SU) 1,500 2,000 : 
Caribbean caicdeetaas nistelste ere mL Soe 1,294 1,279 MERI COM visto ralabi otal oloiielel eke Mist ave sevens 428 440 450 
Costa Rice; ccresewnasiceto nds Leked 1,149 1,100 Garibbean nce bricclsiaclecnen nu eoe ae 108 113 213 
MORGUTOS), cvcs ns cone os asewe® Vkgede 1,338 1,400 Central. Americas s svc opr nn 5058 71 #0 72 
Panama <. se Dialhla isle es aibieisiatsiet® 608 742 745 AFZENCING, ..c:ciciere cs cvcclsasesicels 241 215 240 
Other Central America .....: 685 685 688 BEAGLL ais-ctececn apetphe c/areio sie 6.0.5 01bieie 834 824 800 
Brazil onceatercretheicis is clsielelanste 41 45 COD: 4,375 4,494 Other South America .........:; 417 444 476 
Havador .3/peccietie elective es LOD 2,300 2,391 Total Latin America .......: 2,099 2,106 Lod 
Other South America .... 2,269 2,364 2,495 = 
Total Latin America......: 14,983 15,747 16,592 ::Milk: LH 
tie: ICANAGA® secenbisc ce piatcenime siscveny TT as 7,411 7,570 
Cof fee: : 
IMGXT COn ie cleinlstsletetieisie!s sis/ee! siete 216 228 228 Mexh CO onic o sislersioexe eietersiapere wietene 6,816 6,949 7,081 
Cuba weer ee ea eee 26 27 27 Cuba ie cence seit cee tae eee TMOG 1,080 1,080 
Other Cartbbeantacr. cc. sce: 80 90 85 Other? Caribbean, siesctalets craic a1 471 490 517 
Central America ....... ; : 488 564 538 Central’ Americaywcmes<¢ os clv oes 1,421 1,465 1,391 
Breau amitste etic ciate 1,050 1,218 1, 360 Argentina wmpecrreans «ries ee esOS 5 739k 5,220 
Colombia ...... Sth : 558 666 712 Bracid cenit canes eee SG 10,500 10,600 
Other South America .......: 194 240 235 Chil Le avarferare clopteionts cciers/saters same a 3 989 958 
Total Latin America .....:; 2,612 3,033 3,185 Colombila. ccrisisorrassio emtes cy clr OO 1,936 1,960 
Other South America .........: 3,543 3,454 3,538 
Total Latin America .......: 30,966 32,194 32,345 


1/ Crops harvested mainly in year shown; cocoa beans and coffee harvests begin in years shown. 


2/ Preliminary. 


3/  Exportable type only. 


Sources: 


Production Yearbook of Agriculture. 
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Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service: Foreign Agricultural Service; Food and Agriculture Organization, 


Table 6.--Western Hemisphere: Agricultural exports and imports by principal countries, 1974-77. 


TT 


Exports 1/ : Imports 1/ 
eee Bl) eee ome ao eee 1977 eee 97h ee 1975" 1976 1977 


PARA a palace eterna Gib we 0 ers 5 ese seeet 3,947.3 3,938.7 4,057.1 4,010.9 2,823.5 2,785.2 3S UAZe0 3,280.0 
MexncOr amr tert siecisld:e:s:> aleve ears : 1,040.7 948.6 1,296.0 1,381.4 1,069.7 900.8 535.6 807.5 
DAEDBOOS AW ah aecs wt ccice ee nsS 34.6 57.2 32.4 26.5 48.3 48.7 See 55.8 
Cuba 2/ erates (arkrclayace ne rehete, o's 2 2,410.0 3,241.0 2,661.1 n.a. 645.0 760.0 761.0 n.a. 
Dominican Republic..........: 480.9 709.9 493.7 564.0 142.2 135.2 164.1 134.3 
RT GW ale orrcln eee eis cielo eis. 5 tn bee 2 S7ail 37.3 54.0 Tad 37.9 40.1 63.1 84.6 
PMC NCE cn Misawa, cLavenew es! 122.0 197.5 107.1 119.8 199.4 205.9 193.9 169.6 
Trinidad and Tobago.........: 76.5 106.7 77.8 69.7 129.2 138.7 139.2 163.8 
Caribbean yee oe Mk. 8 3,161.1 4 349.6 3,426.1 853.7 20240 1,328.6 estes 608.1 
EOSEOURNCR ca tiie ha = 2 claccleloe so. $ 315.7 360.3 423.3 599.4 84.9 68.6 68.1 85.4 
EPS RIV EAORckite o.2.5:0 115 60:0 600.08 300.6 352.6 521.3 747.8 58.1 73.0 69.8 89.2 
Gliatemailauerer ccc seca crwt 400.3 449.2 561.7 895.8 55.0 66.8 47.3 60.0 
ONG Sin otaterst cave) ete asic eo /S ies sre 13:7 164.6 262.7 362.5 38.5 53.6 45.5 51.3 
Nitcataguantye mat crest cccieresis 2 275.1 275.4 371.8 479.3 45.6 42.7 45.9 52.0 
AM Aihacreteveraters etev aisle aicsels sletee 5.08 87.5 120.1 102.4 109.1 52.4 62.0 58.8 68.0 
Central America Eye ee 1,516.3 e722n2 De Zuae 2: 3,193.9 334.5 366.7 335.4 405.9 
PUR GRU N Clinvetetiep eve) ois 0's) wlefels.sceis 2,840.3 2,142.0 2,834.5 4153.3 237.7 228.1 182.0 255.8 
Brazideeesetien<seeecsemce 4,061.3 4,865.8 6,100.8 730953 1,107.8 1,566.5 113556 926.5 
CHiGaRe ererattntnntete 6. esis si digisre nlc eiavm ait 70.3 143.2 110.1 189.7 689.5 341.1 424.2 302.7 
COMO are ela ire bis:5 9.0 eevee S 924.2 1,096.5 1,318.0 1,913.9 212.9 151.8 218.9 355. 
ECU a Olraretetale a cis eterve nurie sree. e 6.'ecs : 355.6 327.0 482.2 267.1 68.4 82.2 101.8 174.6 
MY MIM wire Aste t vies ale’s a ceivia oot 155.3 VAIL TRY f 123.7 101.8 39.1 43.3 52.8 49.0 
PAV AQUAV Rie tisies.6%c eisieyainte o0\8 139.3 141.9 160.2 246.7 57.5 51.4 59.0 59.0 
PO@GU ete ccclekaraterinele is. oe crdiaeretaleaas 307.9 436.9 347.2 368.4 251.3 424.4 280.1 290.1 
PENNING ala Nel i 6% oe ci.9, otto 6 . 2228 Silas 22.4 24.5 24.0 28.2 3222 3307 
NWENEZUCI dace v.05 o:6 2s 9:0 che ves : 84.4 64.5 58.3 114.7 578.7 716.6 853.0 883.0 
South America See 9,761.4 9,464.8 11,558.4 15,237.5 3,266.9 3, 633.6 3, 339.6 3, 2595 
Latin RARE ey. fos ces cB cc: 15,479.5 16,485.2 18,523.7 20,666.5 5,873.) 6,229.7 5,584.1 5,081.0 


Western | ee ae 19,426.8 20,423.9 22,580.8 24,677.4 8,696.6 9,014.9 8,696.1 8, 361.0 


J/ Exports and imports include SITC categories for food and animals, crude materials, animal vegetable oil and 
unmanufactured tobacco. Distilled beverages are not included in totals. 
2/ The Cuban Economy: A Statistical Review 


3/ For countries shown. 


Sources: Food and Agriculture Organization, Trade Yearbooks and the Central Bank of Paraguay. 
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Table 7.--Western Hemisphere: Exports and imports of selected agricultural commodities, 1977-79. 


Exports cael UH ii 17,9 fa) / amen 97,9 Imports eee! 977 fe) 97 Same / see 97.97 
fo teecccce-- },000 tons---------= Ses. Sul oA. ces ee ee ee 1,000 tons---------- 
Wheat (including flour: : :Wheat (including flour 
in wheat equivalent) : vane in wheat equivalent) 
Canadasaccncner ones se lao 3S 15,126 123030" eee (Canada. can cterreecict ce ot -- -- -- 
MEXTCO% adic cistsceinis 9 as eee 15 15 20 Se MONE COs vp aiete.s ermpemmierelelel oteleie fr.055) 1,200 1,100 
Central America........: 1 -- -- Sea Gib as shai tie nig @ os clude wtorete : T53 1,124 1,200 
Atgentinasesce. cr ckiere : 641 1,629 4,300 : : Dominican Republic.....: 131 135 140 
Other South America....: 57 5 4 Sere JanmiadiGa ss ses scissile : 135 104 140 
Total Latin America..: 5,714 1,649 7,324 202 irinidad/Mobag@em su... F 104 106 110 
; sek Other Cart bbeansvicteciss os 311 287 260 
Central America........: 363 483 490 
BOTW Tia A ikew nye ciareuste tenner 259 325 193 
BABI. Shrcusces cosiete tee sc 2,758 4,300 3,800 
GES sous es te) 0 (eis cios ibaa een 635 950 825 
Colombil ate srcaaerctobtooarh <1: 216 448 476 
Perubaie ctevsioveroteterevoteolsrsievant 768 724 825 
Venezuelashwsa oc creee ee 705 764 778 
Other South America....: 361 49] 665 
Total Latin America..: 8,554 11,441 11,008 
Rice, milled : : :Rice, milled : 
MexTeOi ite ee ncie healt 3 54 -- pte \Canadagteeme-cinins sisreeustele wit 89 85 75 
Central America........: 37 59 5S BPP Mexiicotaeer «snmenetoteies 1 13 80 
Argentina carcme aera ra ord 193 119 38°) dere Cuba: €.Geb sacs cite ee : 144 171 200 
Braziilisciacm «ste teycmstersioers 409 185 2/ sie MMA AME ACs a emietest is vateuexeiats 29 43 4h 
Colombia. ;.eeere neces : 78 85 75) O:bs8 Trinidad/Tobago.«-crese: 39 27, 29 
Guy.analetertsaiaisheere. croetheheaes 67 107 86 Ha Other Caritibbeanine.<.. 157 66 55 
Peruli..csw sn oaeeee oemerre! -- -- -- see Cent ralieAMemiCas« ai cients 23 26 27 
Ui UIQ AY cin cveverereters svocbtey tiers ; 123 100 135 sie Chie fe edthtanete 01's ce). eintenetece 13 20 5 
Other South America....: 106 106 10] : : Other South America....: 48 97 920 
Total Latin America..: 1,016 815 KOO a28t Total Latin America..: 4ok 463 1,360 
Corn . 72 Corn : 
Canadans accntheeasaresto ss 229 289 300) iret exCanadamebwenaets ocisticeee: 467 757 700 
Mexiicoticrces.<feaceenere cacti’ -- -- -- Sg Merch COM, miktowso/evsalevskoatetne,¢ 630 3,000 2,500 
Central America........3 -- -- -- Se @ Cuba naire tie-seue wrecersicke oteter : 212 48] 450 
ALGENtiNan actrees sty cet 5,474 5,985 5,965 aye Vamailicaihe.naiccana smote 159 198 208 
Braz idieeensisete ceha cata ae 1,420 15 10 Hr eehrknikdad/ NObagerusrecle arent 67 73 88 
Other South America....: 2 13 7 ape Other Camibbeania stoma: 131 156 148 
Total Latin America..: 6,896 6,013 5,982 ue: CentraleAner icaieactee «ert 200 170 112 
: see Chi len wee. diccicce eo: 89 250 150 
POR seis wcuaaing 4,00 cteleteae's 171 150 125 
Venezue liane ale o.-ame : 505 515 538 
Other South America....: 114 104 1,636 
Total Latin America..: 2,278 5,097 5,955 
Sugar, raw basis ‘ : :Sugar, raw basis : 
Canadas son see titerew ser. ais : 123 150 140 Susem tGanadaver an ccc stelerssicereeieve 1,126 1,101 1,100 
MEXNGOn sheerarnes cleneatarees sit -- Ps -- a SaGentral GAMER ECA s.:iccs< cc0.8 ] ] ] 
Cubaiae sc tees ceca sees alt 6,238 73234 7,269 Sip ihe Chile ccatiees Piireye Riek we bree 216 231 300 
BarbadOss..c caer ess tenses 73 89 89° Gs) Ueuiguayadess eterna ste iws.« 8 -- 17 4o 
Dominican Republic.....: 1,101 909 1,005 : : Other South America....: 234 423 mile 
Viamall Caine ata ccrsiecrett ers mane 216 199 162 2: Total Latin America..: 451 672 553 
Trinidad/Tobago........ : 137 103 9h coe : 
Other Caribbean........ : 122 116 113 
Central America........ : 841 796 831 
Brazilvterce ss eects : 2,454 1,961 1,830 
Colombia acs tects et 13 132 254 
GuVamaie =. Keteein ster mercies 208 295 268 
Perd@iesweccetee chic at 420 275 187 
Other South America....: 1,128 586 583 
Total Latin America..: 12,957 12,764 12,685 
Coffee, green or roasted : : :Coffee,green or roasted 
Mexhcos. tautomer meen 149 129 159 see Gonads wane cre eaan: 73 83 85 
Dominican Republic.....: ho 43 26 Le Cabtbbeanancacecnee acc: 18 16 17 
Other Caribbean........:; 48 4g 4] Ves WMArGeENntiMaaene esse 18 20 20 
Ely Salivadopoanexarrs st ste 134 62 185 : : Other South America....: 14 13 14 
Guatematlat.maec oseeence : 129 132 150 23 Total Latin America..: 123 132 136 
Other Central America..: 153 185 196 arog : 
Brazil scatters bee bares S44 663 615 
Colombi aurstoammrannneree oat 307 542 663 
Other South America....: 111 176 185 
Total Latin America..: 1,615 1,981 Ze 2K 





cont inued~~ 
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Table 7.--Western Hemisphere: Exports and imports of selected agricultural commodities, 1977-79.--continued 





: : Wee / pee ; : Wi ie 
Exports : 1977 : 1978 : 1979 3 Imports : 1977 : 1978 ~~: 1979 
Re ee ee ee ae ee 
‘ae sasee= ODOR EONS ao =~ 5 TP arch Sees sees 1000 tonsss=a--- 
Bananas, plaintains,fresh: :Bananas,plaintains,fresh : 
MexRcO'dimicratepes.ns s aaa cree 10 16 16 pm Canddawcantrcwsascniaae: . 231 236 235 
JAMAICA. 62 os. escmecwae’ 78 77 70 ree Caribbeandee ames «emanate a 6 6 
Other Caribbean.......: 455 49] 48h ioe + Nicaraguartaswece. sere 23 24 30 
GCostauRicainscteccnsrcc ct 989 1,016 1,000 cae Argentiiinaamprs we nysjeare ore : 87 104 110 
HOmad Ui Syerorere’ ere sleet etenarers 777 713 750 wee Chi ieac cate ess cg hearers 39 50 52 
Panama cniccise ats. cvecovereroere : 547 562 560 3 Uriiguayanseess acces san 10 5 5 
Other Central America.: 437 459 365 a Total Latin America.: 166 189 203 
Biadb Uescccarce cn 6 cls ave.vtews ant 112 133 128 cae : 
Colonblas cccaanes 6 caus 4o5 Did 64) 
ECadO Mec: Sainte tee lip 2 13, 1,396 1,619 
Other South America...: 42 32 35 
Total Latin America.: 5,115 5,470 5,668 
Cocoa beans: - : :Cocoa beans: z 
MEXGOR. ¢.helersieracvsrme es eters 8 5 4 a Canadaberaaane nec eaietete mies 1 13 13 
Dominican Republic....: 26 27 28 i es Caribbean acces ace ae ; 2/ 2/ 2/ 
Other Caribbean....... : 3 3 3 3% ‘Central America... 4.4% "i = ml 
Central America.......: 7 8 8 eee Argentinas ss ctl maicnss 5 2 2 
Braz Ul et woes Gs.c cicierns.e 108 134 157 cans Col Omb alsrre. «cis cs w-aate eis 2 == 2 
Pctladatmu avert cs ata 18 16 14 : : Other South America...: 6 4 Ah 
Other South America...: 9 7 1 shake Total Latin America.: 14 7 12 
Total Latin America.: 184 207 225 a: ; 
Beef and veal 3/ ; : :Beef and veal 3/ : 
Canada steitieres cine ce ences 5) 4s 50 sue.” \Canadaiecivayl syns cipersawre e2 89 102 80 
MEX Cometic c/otes cisteits ders : ks hs 6 pees Cari bbeamiaieg ate crevarstapeteied 15 19 20 
Bat BREA axc,.si6.0y alee’. a 0% : 3 3 3 Need Central America....... == aS Ss 
Oot Caccsi aromas 43 48 48 echuer Brazilyrteine Gases ain 4 sea es -- 118 115 
NiGapaguai..c.co «os. He : 23 32 4h ame Chilleaasieee snc canis 6 14 6 
Other Central America.: 47 55 64 oe Peicuitiysiaercin terse teeters 5 == = 
AGERE a sieateneictes sce ars 583 749 699 qe Total Latin America.: 26 151 143 
Braziglccrstaicacrtcci ts tts 99 63 48 cos : 
PAT AQUAY eel ane «ci clavsse ro 10 : 15 17 5 
USS Ue lero overs so (s iat ae fod, eves 129 112 77 
Other South America...: oo 13 9 
Total Latin America.: 987 128 1,003 
Cotton, raw : : :Cotton, raw : 
MORN GOm tS <ceaie'sro Adin Saate 149 196 187 got" Canadaicae er secs a crskn oe 55 58 57 
Glatemalas ce. ¢ sin sete’ 125 145 140 ae Ganibbeaner.c. clclte eure oi 30 33 32 
NiGagagua ... ss s< s.<te vce 114 130 106 cae Central America....... ] 2 2 
Other Central America.: 67 70 64 Sane Argent inate: oa. ceils : -- 4 8 
BR MEU ta sia coe <a we elena 0oare ee 35 4s Zh 2 5 CW Ve aS cicei se ayece sors anny : 24 27 28 
Pesnrnnteiere cetera ’o cveteres acc 21 18 20 see Wit GUS ear states ss seumuetecots -- 6 7 
Other South America...: 14] 295 229 a Other South America...: 13 21 4s 
Total Latin America.: 652 899 746 ee Total Latin America.: 63 93 22 
Tobacco, unmanufactured : : :Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Caniadaciss ¢ atdiss-sre ale eeouels 23 33 20 De a Canada’ der. staidiis cre eae oes 3 6 2 
MEXICO ac oielecccdclele-tie a's : 18 18 25 cure Cairiibbeankiesaoe serene ; 2 3 2 
Gi Deiter wins eisiniti sie: syesele a : 19 21 20 8 Central America....... : ] ] | 
Dominican Republic....: 20 37 iz oye Chil Wes the Seats ie cyevereteicuers 2 ] ] 
Central America.......: 9 12 13 Ae steed UG) Cel crse tater caer fetat aasieer eis == 4 4 
Brazilian ces ote tere 101 110 126 ae Other South America...: 4 4 4 
EOTOmDi acts ele sieiate soc erein 14 23 18 vn Total Latin America.: 9 13 12 
Par QUaY wets. sities coete alate 22 15 12 erat ‘ 
Other South America...: oes ae == 
Total Latin America.: 203 236 256 


\/ Preliminary 

2/ Less than 500 tons 

3/ Carcass weight basis: excludes fats and offals 

Sources: Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service, Foreign Agricultural Service; Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and Trade Yearbooks. 
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Table 8.--U.S. agricultural exports to Western Hemisphere countries and dependencies by value, 


1974-1979. 
Country > 1974 > 1975 > 1976 some 77 1978 ieee 9 7at7) 
Ds ae «eal aos = === NADe Milnes) 2A eS IS 
Catvada? 2/\. sects « cvlnietn es eee ret 26280 1,305.0 1,485.1 1,534.5 1562079 1,650.0 
Menten keene ae eee: meee 862.6 585.7 369.9 664.4 903.0 1,023.5 
Bahanes<: acc eek: eee ae 45.2 45.3 ly 47.9 56:2 60.8 
Barbados 3.cwass oe opereniers oehoreene : TS 8.5 Os 7 W257) 16.4 22.9 
Be Wii Guar. ore a dkeeweccr chevy scsteich ncterarewcne : 16.8 Sas 20.8 2229) 26.5 23 4); 
Domiimican, REpubsicerer. scretevesteenrcrens hulefens 96.0 Movies LOZ aS W23%a2 174.8 
French) West. llindiesi newts crete ence: 4.) 3.9 5.8 6.1 8.4 11.5 
Hal Cin ovievies fic aoe nee peer eee : 27.5 38.7 31.5 49.7 ai 46.5 
AMATI CRS) a crue ee ere eee ees 83.5 73.8 75.4 81.1 Tee Tijaeal 
Leeward and Windward Islands...: 9.3 8.8 10.6 V7.5 19.6 29.7 
Netherlands Ameinlies sete se errts Beal 33.8 39.0 4h 9 53.2 65.2 
Tit inudad and sObagoOerm leiateeterstees ; 50.0 52.3 46.4 42.7 54.9 75s 
Other Caribbeanecas «sa. s a etre : -- -- 4.8 5.2 5.5 Teo 
Cariibbe@ammmreccmre stimictstee sheis ier siskereiers 393.0 379.4 396.7 433.0 479.9 599.9 
Beltiizere cate foe corto eeemeren 4.3 5.7 5.8 6.4 6.9 9.0 
COS: aDR ie anccrorecrarchereie rere «olels, areteir atts 28.7 26.5 2 ea 30.2 30.2 40.8 
EBS ail Wadoinatwcct ccc eae cetera 2G Bs 52 31.0 48.4 47.0 49.8 
Guatemala taciamton te toae si eteuere sees 4O.7 37.9 4o.] 43.1 Seon 53.3 
HONG AS seitcicic.e reve sie cloriecoverere eaamenons 2 29.5 19.5 26.0 34.5 Slay 
NicCagaquanm sae aes ies oe aero 18.0 lel 19.9 20.7 233 19.8 
Paiiatandc s26c oS eee 1c on areperers te rete: 56.7 43.8 4S .7 4k 5 47.0 62.2 
Central hnekidaes oe ee 195.8 SS 189.3 219.3 236.5 266.5 
A QE MM ares cuore telintets otstel 1oletoieierenet= 9.6 8.7 Bei], Lives 13.6 35.6 
BO Viseisteier teh aversdevoscnate cis Jene cane aeaees 28.0 G3 2S 19.5 30.6 24.3 
Bir azililtireemiecshetere vals acthee aleve sve es 239.9 322.9 254.6 111.0 533.6 536.0 
CH Le ra wile chee are ine cio gteeteme wit 2a 125.3 M2 Sie 80.3 Ler 160.7 
Collombiltan cr ctraire tet are eee 27a 84.9 97.3 134.8 135.0 246.8 
ECUWAGOR ars, caus tokens car sne at ofePal Sve, 08s rersnens 56.7 65.8 Filiges2: 7m 81.5 95.0 
ErenchmGuibatia @enc ate cece iste 53 ape 22 a nS .6 
GUY ATTA Sausicietetstsrsio stele ete ois cleats 15.5 V6, 18.9 11.4 1520 20.7 
Pa haguayic concrete acters o nee iie ane 8 lie 9 29 ee 1.6 
PG eller ere sae enatercversherer ere es ole otchercneneiteveas Ore) 192.8 leas 124.5 129.6 5 3125 
SUTRU ELAM ew, ore eieie io coun cieoe. oye d, oileie ees 9.9 Ales 7 12.9 16.3 1p 18.5 
Wc ea Vee iets coc cess co ceeks ys vekesv sin ere : 9.0 5.8 2h nea 1927 8.8 
Venezuela semrta tence mens B2BeS 2710 273.6 304.0 387.3 491.9 
Souchianer eee a eens Tete aga ioe 986.5 900.7 1,538.4 1,793.9 
Total Latin eck ica ee ea 2,564.7 2,280.1 1,942.4 Dele 3,157.8 3,683.8 
Total Western Hemisphere....... : 3,846.7 3,585.1 3,427.5 3,751.9 4,778.7 53339 
Tota cio [dite iran Serene 22,026.3 21,884.1 22,996.7 23 ,636.2 29,384.1 34,745.4 
Hemisphere as percentage of : 
WOr ld) Ota lie cies exc eeu) eke sioisenes 17.5 16.4 14.9 15.9 16.0 1520 


Note: Columns may not always add because of rounding 
\/ Preliminary 
2/ Excludes exports transshipments, mostly grains and oilseeds to Western Europe. 


Source: Bureau of the Census and Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Table 9.--U.S. agricultural imports from Western Hemisphere countries and dependencies by value, 


eee ee ee eS eee eee eee 
Country MELEE otc tecall EY Lip mi 6 can hls) # dibeekpae lc ae O Bd 


Million dollars 


Gan AGabmES e aioe aici sts AEG 6 0 sia: wished SP 527.1 491.4 600.2 672.4 742.9 948.0 
Mex VEST oh Shoc BE tern ncvee e e7c6e 508.7 711.1 1,013.1 1,104.5 1,229.4 
Bahatiesreaterte tere state ce saison ce, <1 9 9 M5 2.5 Zee, Diet 
Batibadoserreeeriis tint ec. kee 16.1 17.9 a6 8.8 6.0 1250 
Berimtydeaigererctn exe arcledey eye o cecerche ovsreisuent 2/ 2 2/ 2/ 2/ cay 

Dominreany Repub ieee. s0. cee. et 375.6 549.3 400.3 471.9 359.6 429.0 
Grenchrweste indieses: o.cs setee antes Be aS A a el. ah 
Halituiermacyt ter acrcl<tgerekers @ svselera stew ks 28.3 20.1 SOca Son 5 3750 27.36 
AMAA meen eters tens ch heuer es 45.3 B07 27186 liless 9.0 Naar, 
Leeward & Windward Islands......: 1.8 4.3 6.4 4.2 Ga2 9.1 
Netherlands Antilles. ... e.c.00.% 22 12.4 ees 6.3 a 4.6 233 
Iiminiaddecdnd: NObAGO:.... +. sca. a : lige9 Toy az 29.2 Wat 23.0 15.3 
OthegaGariibbean:.. ss. 0.o-.50. eo - : -- -- 8 a, 9 4 
Calg DDRON cis clei. sien « orsisy esters, Sees : 498.4 650.2 515.9 557.2 449.) S232 
Benmizein en srctet er ccets, tile, «of, s0o% eine ts 2326 Died: 4.7 aA lies Tea 
ROS SMRILCAT Cee tities mer cin oe aut et Fen 156.8 192.8 254.7 249.7 333.5 
EMS OUVACOM 6 arcs aetevabte w lcsce boec Gackt Tot Neiliee 204.6 319.5 156.6 270.1 
Gira emalltaistss: «sche. «.o ehete <.0.cdyeveiatous sibel 193.1 149.3 257.9 352.4 309.6 379.0 
HQG CaS hie c-ciipacisl acetetere upc gece we wien Wee 102.8 93.2 153.1 184.4 27331 Silas 
NRCG Wan ats, oc ve asters! ae teiw evehone alone : 62.8 90.0 1Sno 119.9 145.8 180.2 
Balpamapemertevstias-deprsiae« 6 6-2 cal Satecons 38.1 68.8 48.8 71.8 72.1 84.8 
CentraleAmerica: .& disec<s..0s at. 688.5 715.2 993.3 13.1. 03 1e22433 1,573.0 
Rracmtinet seed ie cri eich S 209.7 144.6 155.3 187.5 214.0 284.0 
BOuBUi Seamer os hs co creutrs scree craeeien BS Bhs} [Koasy 14.6 18.3 30.0 
Sie. a ern pixie, R720) 965.9 1,383.5 1,536.8 1,503.3 
CII rofeuccs sic soy din se e-» oe os lato ae Se 18.0 21.8 26.4 34.9 46.6 
Colonia caro cte Ge 5a eee 364.6 420.9 470.7 616.8 815.6 950.5 
ECUAGO meee: eicisba' oPeaste a se sie celeste ta ores : L752. 147.9 Zee 292.7 411.0 Si ak 
PRCICHMUUL ANA asc sc ke teers sores : El a ry, ee 2/ “i 
Givi MAME Res cor ceetier aisle ces acetates ettns ¢ 43.2 4h 2 13.6 5.8 eS 1 
RaAGhi aN byes oxo asco eebete's iene eis ease 20.4 Si 16.2 N77 46.9 156.8 
Parties oc ee ios owt 190.8 135.6 170.0 183.5 Weal 254.1 
SUTBKp AMEN rere oc we sola hehe os newer eae oat 4 TZ ] al 5 we 
IGUIC Ua iemeeetel aie iets acevevryomo se elenctetes © 2.5 1.4 3.5 Ba) st 7.9 
WV orezrer lame Sebati. oor oe  Gusndaaeeee oleae 35.1 B38 ia2 43.0 55.5 55.2 30.7 
South Previa. ok ee. on toe 2,091.1 esr Hea ZeO9e 2,787.8 3,319.8 3,647.2 
Totalbat in, Awerlcag. iss, snctteh, 044.6) wl $5611-2 es8 1 4:329ch bab S5668sh 18 6; 097182. - 696127 
Total Western eqtsphoreme tee 4571.5 4,102.6 4 929.6 6,340.8 6,840.8 7 Slows, 
Total Meese nh eee Ee 1 OO ITES 9,310.1 10,990.4 13 438.1 14,804.) 16,4250 


Hemisphere as percentage of 
WOM REO ta lees reretesre ere srersrsieeenetes Lh 6 4h] 44 8 47.2 46.2 48.0 


Note: Columns may not always add because of rounding 

J/ Preliminary 

2/ Less than $50,000 

Sources: Bureau of the Census and Foreign Agricultural Service 
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Table 10.--U.S. agricultural exports by categories to 


Unmanu- ; Hides, : Oilseed, : : Animal and: 
factured : skins, and oilnuts, Natural vegetable Other Total 
Country tobacco furskins and fibers : fats and 
Soop s+ Serena = <= Mil ttonidolars 2o>so— se ease 
Canada 1/ 
97S eee. oe eae ere ono 41.2 133.5 39.3 45.5 214.0 1,305.0 
197.6 oem cme : 3.6 64.3 130.0 51.9 36.6 205.9 1,485.1 
VDP weaeias opeacenetomiate eonapenes 4.2 66.9 140.4 71.8 44.3 220.4 1,534.5 
[ks yA: became Mee area i 4.5 132.5 292.0 67.2 73.8 341.8 1,620.9 
ey Re eee ne Seen Sat 5.9 218.0 237.5 82.9 50.1 5.6 1,650.0 
Mexico : 
197 Secs oe eS 2/ 27.4 8.7 1.5 36.1 49.5 585.7 
197 6ote ache ee oe eae 2/ 30.5 70.1 (ola) 14.1 59.8 369.9 
1977 Sere ee ee rete 2/ 37.2 115.8 Q.3 29.9 57.9 664.4 
197Sieac eee ee ae 2/ 55.1 317.0 5.4 67.5 aa 903.0 
197.9 ee rcn stances ee tee : 2/ 102.2 173.7 1.0 64.7 13.4 1,023.5 
Caribbean : 
O75 oe erecta aera re 20.9 0.5 Be 1.4 45.2 39.5 379.4 
1976 fee ee eas : 20.8 0.6 8.2 0.5 41.8 4h 8 396.7 
1977 Aen ee cee : 18.9 le? 16.3 0.9 46.4 54.2 433.0 
197Sce teres noe erie : 24.2 Be 21.6 1.0 67.2 56.6 479.0 
cy Chas. Beaeomonman acac : 3353 3.6 22.0 2/ 106.5 43.7 599.9 
Central America 
[97 beeen 1.4 0.4 2.6 ey 24.7 19.8 193.7 
197 6thehedins acces ees 1.9 DY 1.3 1.9 29.2 23.8 189.3 
OF Tine waxes Sree 1.6 0.4 22 le) 31.4 29.5 219.3 
1978 Mean cac som Oe 1.9 2/ 29.4 1.6 33.9 -- 236.5 
1OZ9 oe och ivahs teat a,o Sea 1.6 0.2 43.4 1.0 50.2 -- 266.5 
Andes Region 
197 SR eh eaten 6.4 PSY) 32.4 0.4 75a. 45.9 754.1 
1976 eae ee eee ees 11.9 ee) 15.4 2.4 84.5 51.3 691.1 
[977 eee heroes erate: 16.6 Bea 18.0 3.5 139.9 80.5 739.4 
9 7G ieeceree eras cave hes cere | 16.2 1.0 184.9 12.6 126.6 14.4 937.6 
1979 Saath: Lateran: 20.4 0.3 269.5 2/ 186.1 20.4 Wailioene 
Other South America 
97 Siete atiece oo ccsteheaieeed lend 3.9 1.4 Gail 7 5mr 18.2 367.1 
NO Toten een. erie 1.0 1.4 0.3 De 84.5 19.4 295.4 
1 97a teen oe oe, eee 0.8 9.3 1.0 Ome 139.9 20.0 161.6 
1978, Sao eer rotates a5 Bal 29.8 -- 61.5 20.0 600.8 
17. Series tae eee Vel Bae 49.6 2122 100.5 30.0 621.7 
Latin America : 
19 75s Bee ot ate ae as 29.5 34.3 50.2 6.1 197.9 173.0 2,280.1 
197 Getcree cee nae erent ae 35.6 35.0 95.1 5.1 171.8 198.8 1,942.4 
1977 wea. oe eee eee ae 37.9 51.5 152.3 6.2 253.0 242.5 2,217.4 
MOPS Stee cacacteaacucieat 43.8 62.1 666.5 TO=3 356.7 -- 3,157.08 
WORN re oe ete : 56.0 108.5 684.2 23.2 508.0 13.4 3,683.8 
Western Hemisphere ‘ 
LOZ SR eae set oc 32.0 75.5 183.7 45.4 243.4 387.0 2 505e 
197 6M Rate Ca eee : 39.2 99.3 225.1 57.0 208.4 404.7 3,427.5 
LOT 7emeteaee verte sit 42.1 118.4 292.7 78.0 297.3 529.3 3,751.9 
157 Cue eet eee 48.3 194.6 958.5 77.5 430.5 341.8 4778.7 
1:97:02 We ihcth a eee : 61.9 326.5 921.7 106.1 558.1 19.0 5383-9 


Note: Columns may not always add because of rounding 

1/ Exdludes transshipments 

2/ Less than $50,000 

3/ Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela 


Sources: Bureau of the Census and Foreign Agricultural Service 
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Canada, Mexico, and Western Hemisphere regions, 1975-1979. 
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ave Meat Dairy Cereals :Fruits, vege- : here 
Country eaiimals and products and :tables and Cael 
: preparations : and eggs : preparations preparations: 
seen nner --------- Mil tionedollars====—=-=—-———-- == —— 
Canada 1/ : 
OTS vis eccrate Store ge egiw ol ataaie eve cite ois ; 39.6 93.1 16.9 147.9 458.2 73.6 
UDG Oscar ctictors Remon fares eeaarcten oath eet ee : 58.9 183.0 20.0 13523 504.7 90.9 
MOP Wig ak: xoparions ioral to epaesce Seotohemonche woh sips 26.6 165.3 ive 110.4 543.6 118.0 
NS. Bis. snietoce claversretaceanciecoualetenchs lene ave tre 39.9 108.0 24.3 95.2 616.3 125.4 
P97 Qiav evevertalrains (atiexnirancrate ltaual ofetehate res \evoustt 29.7 67.2 29.7 124.7 656.5 142.2 
Mexico : 
DD 75is akaccteret cuarolatewesre pis vel si cha anys scan cue 36.2 15.4 16.2 330.4 49.4 14.9 
T9776 ougswrere. veel ehuie cca Piao ce obaleie sYere axe ee 36.8 18.3 16.5 96.2 17.6 Si 
D7 Pens aastorriarave-ctertaeumesun wrchacetstate inva aue 19.6 16.6 11.6 294.0 16.6 64.9 
DO Bisrdicze Wakarate eregeuntgieay nate a \eroterauerars : 22.0 18.3 2225 336.4 27-0 32.6 
WD / siamo ofeyetsletereret-vataleelaraenssctonstal ste. © z 29.4 28.0 29.0 485.2 40.5 56.4 
Caribbean 
Gif Bivcveretetate feta tanccs skates srathonerakevatctey = faas Zao 48.9 10.4 143.6 28.3 B21 
IS 7BiW eee el oe iemeocne eases 2.9 55.9 1325 132.8 34.1 40.8 
Wi f7iscstetexetohereneaarckerae miavsuavkaveve lovers covets Bas 60.6 15.6 135.4 38.9 41.3 
W978 sincere cron steronia alk amicrelee Sosioa e ost 303 48.6 19.8 128.4 56.3 46.8 
HOY: Disvencceteltey altetstclrsistcusteseBel cist s.cteds whe we 4.8 58.2 25.8 145.4 78.2 48.4 
Central America 
Vi 97 Sine siwasn burs oie tateges ous zedets “aye hays) eis [eye tand 4.0 4s 3.2 108.5 14.7 ae 
1:97. Gisitnansccvevorh skated heamagercuctaltcveretoeme saat 4.6 4.2 6.0 88.2 16.5 L1e7 
VS Tif tals va tats tole aon ae ohne oases «ie fs 6.5 5.6 dle 94.3 6-1! 19.1 
WOT S scrccoie, c Merete aeetattens isa ere care teal svar 4.5 5.9) Sid 106.5 23.9 mel 
NESS ctecetes ann ctahta rnverayeyate(ciastyoreheteraaic ate 4.0 6.8 9.7 108.4 28.3 DSi 
Andes Region 3/ 
TS 7 Siratonsyaiasratctete tate tenstetie tat elioyctes aioe sien Oi. 3.5 5.5 533.5 30.1 12.9 
WB ep semresanenent ets is beieve erekorsre Cerone (ol skeet 7.4 Se Ole 448.2 34.7 Mes 
M7 Jissevsterttenate aieloys Gacevelalsce cia crovcye’s ane 6.6 25.2 22.4 344.4 44] 35.8 
WET Bic. scpsucuscr verre Cees eseravteia tere, chee 9.8 20.9 27 434.9 CaS: 49.9 
WT. Dis. susasctocssere tele s shokaretalat’e, aysiersteressiors 7.8 Anz 13.4 521.6 70.0 20.4 
Other South America 
VTS eisustavedaraiotes sac teraueteyobeRevaeerere cous terstens Gn, 0.9 Sist 298.2 11.5. 5.9 
N76 aero 5 e:ausiorecn atiregs Bata em oats 6.9 0.6 Das) 244.5 8.2 8.5 
UBD7g? ate chane: snowolerenety cs teens ts versie ptete chee 8.2 1.0 325 Olid, 11.8 WAS 
HOT Bis cc cnaversterelets.oderepeTs ap sheie.cverens cei 8.4 Pas} 4.2 447.5 13.9 9.6 
TOT Dosw cies ere sates: usin ore ede e¥ oete sie aimee Gime 1.0 5.6 307.5 24.2 hoon 
Latin America 
BG 7 5 sviswaxguial sfotariotasre tet adaMaMey cits] Sica) cMaseteyon sats Soa2 13.01 33.4 1,414.2 134.1 73.8 
S/O ine eter rasa te erate acta oieker yee toret seoe 58.7 84.3 48.9 1,009.9 111.0 88.2 
Mi Dal cs ctaraterets ns eaten thet ince! one sereie rele "otlets 4.2 109.0 64.6 959.8 127.4 169.0 
U7. Bie covereey uo ais oleae ted rote oscar soles oan 43.8 5359 69.1 1,548.7 W724 159.9 
197 Meee tne ohn eee 53.7 105.0 83.6 1,768.4 236.8 222.5 
Western Hemisphere 
NT Bioin heim sshensterepe sap eronekata svaiterstterater 94.8 166.2 55.3 1,562.1 592.3 147.4 
BSI Tie n'a srere sic boos) stioneee ah euene sine late opens 117.6 267.3 68.9 1,145.2 615.7 179.1 
MD ZiLes isp Sve: ete ue sasrei-cnsysvagrasts ep exere ite rotans iofeks 70.8 274.3 82.2 Ui D7ONZ 676.0 287.0 
NZ Sis cote epsnecannseeegs vattarake adorei ae arete aS 83.7 201.9 88.9 1,643.9 789.0 284.3 
UDUT Sic teres wtateicbe ba tecahauayn ravavevencdene fetekekere sit 83.4 M722 ysis} 1,893.1 893.3 364.7 


Table 11.--U.S. agricultural imports by categories from 


a a 
; 2 ; _ : ME rutits ; Sugar : Cof fee 
; M , , , : 
Count Live s 2 ane A pore vegetables, :sugar prep- : cocoa, tea : Animal 
animals ‘preparations: and eggs ‘preparations: and tarations and: and é feed 
: : : :preparations: hone spices 





Canada 
1.975% woshectesstateeitetels petc.ana he asvar eines 83.8 46.4 6.2 117.4 0.9 29.0 14.6 Sn 
V97Gi a ote cpetemerterce fs cestore > Cretleter= 138.0 81.2 4g 90.8 36.9 28.1 23.1 38.6 
WOTiZ sna mie wiles ohare teteunts outta s oietenecarets 136.1 73.0 Ja 59.0 59.1 51.1 58.9 42.3 
1.97.8 sc fave ora gatiaeaten ratve ats cia) enaYave ee 195.9 108.0 7.6 42.3 69.3 43.2 38.5 45.9 
19795 -s:0.3 save leieieysiors felsesieis: erste ahers 229.4 173.8 9.1 102.0 70.7 49.9 13.8 S75 
Mexico 
NOT 5 iter Mocetoraptrathers atenceyscstatoneratocens 25.1 18.6 = 8.0 185.2 48.0 148.4 0.9 
W976i sid setae crete erecta Serta: 61.0 3257 = srs 208.5 34.9 eile. jhnyh 
W977 aces tenstouetaehs hak coictions ielelalcreasmes 80.3 38.5 On 2.0 360.1 28.4 420.4 1.9 
1.978: Sccdeudere eictet.etsne pistetettar ee 129.8 56.8 O52 Tee 461.2 32.6 312.1 es 
197.9 six ory apes ete eteattie p lele tate piereyatehers 93.1 6.4 1.0 10.8 489.4 56.9 44S 3 1.2 
Caribbean 
1975 ce comatterees elevec eae eee V/ 5.9 oe == 17.6 523.3 78.3 0.5 
V9.7.6:.s- sircutererotereiactauaess peeante ete I/ 10.6 aa Ozz 17.6 295.0 162.4 Oz 
97. Lisratsts cra teeteteneenes sters state wc eiarsraa i/ Sal 0.2 0.3 21.0 202.8 299.9 0.2 
1.97 8) cas ctaptaberennava aaretents e creeets 0.1 4.6 0.3 5.8 26.9 147.8 235.5 O25 
V9.7 955 la cue de rereuahomaterc! eas oo stes sieve fenake ay, ire: Ons 4.7 23.6 205.4 245.9 0.9 
Central America 
UOT Screrrcie wecnaccurenscersvare ralereveis ayers 0.6 107.0 a 5 164.2 ZON cd 193.1 == 
VQ. Gieiavane Cron teletetauatenecin suscetet ares riany V/ 132.9 == == 220.9 226.6 374.5 1.8 
97.7.5: sseve. ope tena aasret ecole saus re ravaun foes ue 128.2 0.4 0.2 242.5 Meyer 728.3 0.3 
1978's Acrcamuberennetaatd seis store sree 0.5 189.5 Orz 0.6 248.7 1320 602.1 0.1 
197. Gis) retorts tambo rctgioke occiscs. 6 Je cer) stoners 0.1 296.6 0.3 One 284.0 166.3 iN S 1.5 
Andes Region : 
NG Dis. sien pede aeieverocess cleye teres © iil ot sae 0.4 87.0 175.8 443.8 0.7 
1.97 Gas avetcceteeee epee areas cote 8 ag f has == -- 0.2 96.9 155.8 645.1 1.6 
O77 voscticenedeterenreeione (aerate eratetera pets 1.4 0.3 == Viet h 118.2 76.4 935.6 239 
197 'B re ceases ier enetetoiete =o averevaren er hee lyf, == 2.5 157.5 64.4 1,207.0 a5 
197. 9\s «cry cheusgeletelgeeh sir sys (eons, cet we 253 ne == 2.6 182.0 100.0 ies Ones 1.0 
Other South America 
Lif Sicierw,e oyepeutersanteveoyoPs. carers eve fouels 2.5 76.1 6.8 4.8 46.5 214.0 540.3 Hee 
W976 5 cine eeeete ce smc Ste wie mega Hey, 137.8 ian 5.9 4h 6 66.0 784.1 226 
MOF. in eater geomet tga vay chav anette, ava), cca aiege ce 333 nO Zs 730 8.1 6957 158.7 1,109.9 3.6 
V97:Sirevs = cicuectereas hese rete ieereane 323 129.7 10.2 8.2 174.5 274.7 e225 1.8 
1 957.9 sre csicapotoneupnenehavs; avers) s\ievievenae ounrg 3.5 204.4 5.9 6.0 201.3 Ble 1,084.4 Mere 
Latin America 
197 Scene. suphteoeeeNeusteke te rece’ evareteiaiertiess 29.3 207.6 6.8 1322 500.5 1,182.8 1,403.9 Sa 
VO7Gi.s. 5 crgeeteta aeegsne vere wisvoteiene tere te 67.0 314.0 Talk 9.6 588.5 777.6 Zee opie 3 Teo 
VSTi] ciecmvacatiseatetn teks bys: in foie sled tre (ov erece 7 85.0 287.3 8.5 12.8 811.5 642.0 3,494.1 8.9 
197 Sis. ceeeapaiepe te entrant etree ane 135.0 380.6 One? 24.4 1,071.6 522.7 3,574.2 Tal 
1979 aioe eave es 99.1 514.4 Teal 24.7 1,183.0 839.5 3,858.9 5.9 
Western Hemisphere : 
VO 75 se todanteasr peuple seats eran toleneyeste 113.1 254.0 13.0 130.6 541.4 Ee2hl 8 1,418.5 34.6 
V976 acts dctcvous cusucys a eAore aie abesscgers 205.0 395.2 ze 100.4 625.4 805.7 2,208.4 46.5 
V OPT wevevayn Seaperetausyeepetess:nts/et slates eiteee 22Niet 360.4 15.9 71.8 870.6 693.7 3 355150 51.2 
V978. 2:02. eaphar, otters stevie aieaanets 330.9 448.6 18.3 66.9 1,140.9 565.9 3,612.7 53.0 
E97 Dis ars, ames tetereusmersas. os scerevaceeavane : 328.5 688.2 16.2 126.7 25 aen 889.4 Ss O/ 27 63.4 


Note: Columns may not always add becasue of rounding 
J/ Less than $50,000 


Sources: Bureau of the Census and Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Hides, 


Canada, Mexico, and Western Hemisphere regions, 1975-1979. 


Oilseed, : 


sAnimal and 


_ rere : skins, and : ojilnuts, : ae Peres swegetable 
: tobacco : furskins, and ~ fats and 
: undressed :oilkernels oils 
Satta e esse sete eeesses Million dol lars nnn neste een te teen nee e tees 
Canada 
NGS oe asin ens cee Sees as 30.4 16.7 O.4 -- 2.4 69.6 491.4 
V9JB ce wnt. 2 awa aietecta iets. aa ae a.3 39.5 23.7 all =~ 2.6 85.4 600.2 
VWG7 Teese Suc eh eee. ae 2.9 72.6 13.1 4.0 0.2 2.7 113.93 672.4 
197625 en oak wh oe aes 8.0 49.4 6.6 Ly / 0.2 2.5 59.2 742.9 
R979. tle aes rae ee Seer SS 1535 71.9 26.5 0.3 0.4 Ql 123.1 948.0 
Mexico 
LO Seat <meta ie 11.0 =< 5.8 -- 11.9 Nt 4a 7 508.7 
1976.8. Senta sion ate Geeta nes 9.4 -- 10.7 -- 7.6 2.0 49,0 711.1 
UQZ7 scieiete eis enous recast nes & See W.5 0.1 13.4 -* 22 2.4 48.3 1,013.1 
197835 2 Se AX es ania ake 16.1 0.2 17.6 = 10.3 1.6 57.5 1,104.5 
V9R9 eek ooh cra ee oan Goes 20.3 0.1 21.3 =~ 10.4 i) 71.8 1,229.4 
Caribbean 
N97 Dies cole cate tacseie site ns eines 9.1 0.2 -- = 0.2 V/ a1 650.2 
[CY (RAP cee Soe gree els 8.4 0.4 V -- 0.1 1 20.4 515.6 
MOP «5 52 ces ee Pecos winks siete S 8.1 0.6 0.1 0.1 / 0.1 20.7 557.2 
CY) RRs eerie cet Sonn Te 0.7 V/ 0.) V 2.4 17.2 Wag.) 
19790. - sina wesc en Oe 7.5 lee VU 0.) 0.2 2.4 12.3 512.2 
Central America 
RPS om aidews ws arenes ote tc ie 9.0 = Tx -- = - 12.5 715.2 
KD P6oace ee ee Ce eS 9.7 -- 9.7 -- =: “= 17.2 993.3 
W977 S < ccnt sme Co Wate as 419 14.7 \/ 420 cK o= = 1341 1,310.3 
197 Boe sw xc men «eeu aie eh ead 19.4 ae V sh V 2.4 28.8 1,224.3 
BO7 Dereon cine pening sl Sarentyn’s 17.8 4 V 1 | 2.4 30.3 1,573.0 
Andes Region : 
UQT5s isda sta eee ares eee 8.1 0.5 =- =- 6.5 O.4 35.1 759.3 
19/Gin rns eee Re eiwatin.« « ete : 2.6 0.2 -- -- 13.2 1.0 36.5 954.5 
VS Teeter senate ier anions 3.6 0.2 V/ V/ 7.2 0.3 4o.0 1,188.3 
LG 7B ee ae eta cc trite ances are 3.8 Liege pe == :- 6.7 4 59.7 1,507.1 
B79 Pee create aii soko neta ae 3.0 1.0 V/ = 6.6 V/ 77.9 1,683.6 
Other South America 
LS AScries elatste spate siceicite/cwinigael a 18.8 2x1 -- 0.7 735 27.4 29.2 977.9 
LOG a ctevteteee si sfera ciate tetas 23.6 1.6 .- 1.0 Tan) 34.6 27.9 1,154.6 
VOT Jie taeda. atet eitts ace Siva mieten 29.2 1.5 0.2 0.8 1h 5357 21.8 1,599.5 
VO 7B o0e on Bein creber cits lcyere ham eas 30.6 4.0 O7. 0.2 1337 51.1 == 1,812.7 
NOLS seer starsat ts. «cic t  eaee 42.2 7.4 0.) 0.2 13.8 52.6 29.4 1,963.4 
Latin America 
O75 ieveparcta aici io eeetatenene wie av ateshsl ers 56.0 278 12.9 0.7 26.1 28.9 136.6 3,611.2 
G7 Grats si craratee «he toys ths atanaimy alters 53.7 ae 20.4 1.0 34.0 37.7 151.0 4,329.4 
MT Tides aides tt OST clas ee CRS 67.1 2.4 20.7 0.9 23.9 56.5 146.8 5,668.4 
MP Gics ca) sarc. a, cava als (ehatara aiidoua Meg! Tia 6.2 27.5 0.2 26.9 56.5 177.1 6,097.8 
NSA Steretetio.s\e) afc ahetects. ateuahaliah Si rioat:s 90.8 10.6 Shad. 0.3 27.5 56.4 211.8 6,961.7 
Western Hemisphere 
PSS Perec «ci stioteanesets reaver tac sia ePaga rake 58.3 Biase 29.6 Tal 26.1 a3 206.2 4,102.6 
WS SGrratees tse Heke, o eteenan aut ee shuns 57.0 41.7 4h.) 5.) 34.0 40.3 236.4 4,929.2 
MDa fastens tarsiobot hy at's kt yae ATE na'(al edgar aes 70.1 45.0 33.8 4.9 24.1 59.2 266.8 6,340.6 
BS) Sootch chan cuca wz che pete es weliaces te aie: Ae 85.1 55.6 34.) 1.9 md ul 59.0 236.3 6,840, 
1S, eet ita Hee tes crane 106.3 82.5 58.2 0.6 27.9 60.5 334.9 7,915.7 
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